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Gila 


“As soon as summer arrives—and with rail travel 



























conditions greatly improved—we'll be looking 


for you.” 
Yes, it's Colorado calling . . . the Colorado of 
mighty mountains and singing streams... invigor- 


ating sun-warmed days and restful blanket nights. 


When you go, there's the swift Union Pacific 
Streamliner “City of Denver’—overnight, every- 
night, between Chicago and Denver; also fine train 
service from other points east and west of Denver. 
Your journey by rail will be the high spot of your 
vacation or business trip. 
Remember that Union Pacific also serves California, 
the Pacific Northwest, and a number of famous 
National Parks such as Yellow- 
stone; more western scenic re- 
gions, in fact, than any other rail- 
road. It's the world’s greatest va- 
cation travel bargain. 
For unexcelled rail service, to or 


from the West, go Union Pacific. 
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Talking it Over 


During the last few weeks, 
this country has heard pro- 
pounded a lot of ideas about jobs 
and wages. 

Most of the more fanciful 
ones came from youngsters in 
unionism—men whose experi- 
ence was gained through an era 
when industry was co-operating 
with government to overcome 
the effects of a world-wide de- 
pression or was working for it, 
turning out munitions. Though 
these youngsters worked their 
publicity machines overtime in 
projecting their thoughts, their 
more realistic elders disregarded 
them entirely when they sat 
down to negotiate wage raises on 
a basis that could make jobs 
again. In the General Motors 
conferences, for example, nego- 
tiators skipped the “ability-to- 
pay” and the “look-at-the-book”’ 
proposals, while in steel parleys 
price all the while was a concom- 
itant of a wage raise. 

So, at a time like this, the 
experience of the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company of Cleveland mer- 
its study for what it proves as to 
how jobs are. made and how 
wages are raised. 

During the last 12 years, 
output per man at the Lincoln 
plant increased more than 12 
times. In the same period, the 
income of workers increased 
more than four times. The com- 
pany greatly reduced the selling 
price of its product, while other 
concerns in the same field in- 
creased their prices. 

More important: In _ the 
same 12 year period, the num- 
ber of people employed by Lin- 
coln Electric increased by more 
than 300%. 

Greater output per worker 
enabled the company to lower its 
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selling price. The lower selling 
price brought greater demand for 
its product. The greater demand 
not only created more jobs but 
led to higher wages. 

The Lincoln Company ex- 
perience proves in practice what 
Dr. Ludwig von Mises stated as 
a basic theory in a talk before 
the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science some 
months ago. 

He said: “The only means 
to increase a nation’s welfare 
is to increase and to improve 
the output of products. The only 
means to raise wage rates per- 
manently for all those eager to 
earn wages is to raise the produc- 
tivity of labor by increasing the 
per head quota of capital in- 
vested and improving the meth- 
ods of production.” 

Experienced union leaders 
know von Mises is right. Philip 
Murray and Morris L. Cooke ex- 
pressed the same idea when they 
wrote their book, Organized La- 
bor and Production, back in 
1940. They declared the goal 
must be “optimum productivity,” 
which they defined as “the high- 
est possible balanced output that 
management and labor skills can 
produce, equitably shared and 
consistent with a rational con- 
servation of human and physical 
resources.” 

Several CIO unions are so 
well aware of the need to in- 
crease production as a prelimi- 
nary to gaining wage increases 
that they have hired efficiency 
engineers to work with employ- 
ers to-step up output. 

There’s just no getting away 
from the old fashioned truth 
that the only way to get a big- 
ger piece of pie is to bake a 
bigger pie. 


Cordially, 


Me alens:diibiniaa 
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Ourselves 





Irate. I resent the remark of Walter 
Burwell in PATHFINDER about prohibition- 
ists and Puritans. It is typical of the li- 
quor traffic and its friends. 

R. Reinbold, St. Paul, Minn. 


Ouch! Felt that I just had to say 
something after reading about ‘teen-age 
girls and Van Johnson (PATHFINDER, Feb. 
13). I wonder what kind of parents these 
girls have—a 14-year-old girl saying: 
‘‘He’s the only man I’ve loved for three 
years.” “Emotional immaturity”’—Bah! 
What that girls needs is to be bent over 
a knee and the flat side of a hair brush 
applied in the correct manner. 

James Wilds, fhe Dalles, Ore. 


Pigs Vs. Children: If you don’t raise 
children on account of the draft, who in 
thunder will buy the bacon and ham that 
Mr. George Lightcap will have off those 
hogs he plans to raise? 

John Perez, Houston, Tex. 

[In ParuHrinper, Feb. 13, Mr. Lightcap 
wrote: “Better raise hogs (than children) and 
make a little profit.”—Ed.] 


To Mr. George Lightcap I 
wish to say: “Shame, shame on you.” 
Evidently Mr. Lightcap has no children 
and if he does, I feel sure that his chil- 
dren do not wish to call him Father. 

Miss Elva Pate, Franklin, Tenn. 


Birthday Critic: I strongly disagree 
with your article (PATHFINDER, Feb, 13) 
on Louisa Kennedy’s rooth birthday last 
October—Susan B. Anthony’s 126th birth- 
day Feb. 15. Webster’s Dictionary says of 
birthday: “The day of one’s birth.”’ This 
would be their rooth and 126th birthday 
anniversary but their rorst and 127th 
birthday, according to my way of figuring. 

J. Alvin Mitchell, Des Moines, Jowa 

[Webster’s Dictionary: Day of birth or 
origin; first day of existence. The ariniversary 
of this day—Ed.] 


Letters Pour In: Before I had your 
letter and my PATHFINDER I had a wire 
from a mother who had a mongoloid son 
and she wanted him placed on my wait- 
ing list (at The Collier School for sub- 
normal boys, St. Petersburg, Fla.). Then 
the letters began . . . at least a hundred. 
So you see how well read is your Educa- 
tion section, 

Arnold D, Collier, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


{Mr. Collier refers to “Brain Builder,” 
an article that described the work of The 


Collier School—Ed.] 


Money Waste: We believe Roose- 
velt . . . did well as an official but he did 
not know the value of money and never 
worked two or four hours for $2 or $4 and 
could not realize the sweat required for 
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ordinary men to earn their subsistence. 
But—a very important point—we now 
have a President who tries to spend hun- 
dreds where Roosevelt spent one dollar. 
What can we, the common people, do to 
force officials to cease throwing away the 
people’s money ? 
Henry Hunt, Providence, R.J. 

[Tell Congress.—Ed.] 


Page Diogenes: It is the writer’s 
opinion that if we can get 500 men of 
integrity and not politicians in the Con- 
gress, most of the country’s “ills” would 
soon disappear. In other words, (elect) 
servants who serve the people rather than 
their own selfish political ends. 

Charles Alcon, /ndianapolis, Ind. 


No Farmers Union: Does Mr. Hart 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 6) want John L. Lewis 
to tell him that he must hire two men for 
every job; that he must pay time and a 
half for all overtime work? No farm can 
be run on an eight-hour day. Farmers do 
need better farm organizations but we do 
not need to be unionized. 

Mrs. Harry E. Totten, Clifton, Kan. 


Mr. Ickes’ Case: Mr. Ickes, like 
most public officeholders, had friends and 
foes but regardless of what anyone thinks, 
they are due to take off their hats to him 
when in his resignation he infers that one 
cannot remain truthful and also remain in 
the Administration. This trend of thought 
is easily arrived at by simply reviewing 
the records and recalling the “no commit- 
ments at Yalta.” 

H. W. Mutimer, Hayward, Wis. 


Birth Control: In regard to your ar- 
ticle “Time for Babies” (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 20): Since the scarcity of physicians, 
most have upped their fee—even ten-fold 
—so that newlyweds are frightened at the 
cost of having children. What is needed 
now is instruction in natural birth control, 
a ceiling on hospital delivery prices. 

W. E., Allen, Washington, D.C. 


Bets on Bradley: It is with deep re- 
gret I read of the criticism of the Vet- 
erans Administration now in charge of 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley. It is my firm 
opinion that no man living is more capable 
of the assignment than Gen. Bradley. To 
the veterans I say: Buddies, back up Gen. 
Bradley. He will see you through all your 
difficulties. Don’t let him down. 

Patrick H. Sheehy, Bronx, N.Y. 


Man with the Hoe: I don’t think 
the farmers will organize because they 
are too dumb. Everyone else is organized, 
even the hoboes and crooks, It would be 
swell if we farmers could get a square 
deal once. 

W. R. Myers, Scotts, Mich. 


Annoyed: I think I have located one 
thing that annoys me about PATHFINDER. 
Contrary to newspaper-reading habits, you 
can’t learn anything from the headings. 
You have to read the articles if you want 
to know what they are about. 

C. Elvan Olmstead, New Albany, Ohio 
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BIGGEST HEADACHE for steel industry, now making remarkable recovery from its 
own strike, is threatened coal strike. A mine shutdown by John L. 
Lewis will cool the hearths: again. 


MONEY COSTS OF STRIKES‘ can't be accurately measured by multiplying number of 
days out by a day's wages or daily output value against days shut 
down. Too many industries have seasonal shutdowns; too many workers 
get other jobs. 


RATE WAR IN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY is feared by some since, with reduced armed 


services' demand, there's an oversupply. Supply Situation also partly 
accounts for efforts to have price ceilings on oil products lifted. 

PRESSURE WILL BE BROUGHT on new Interior Secretary Krug to bring order into 
power situation. At least three government agencies now have a hand 
in power development. Idea is to centralize it under one authority. 

TRANSPORT BOTTLENECK is still being blamed for inability of U.S. to meet its 
food export commitments but truth is there's widespread hoarding: that 
officials haven't tracked down. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION BILL is being whipped into final shape by interested 
Congressmen. It would combine all Federal educational and public 
welfare agencies. 

SHOE PRICE CONTROL is slated to be lifted by fall if cattle slaughter doesn't 
fall off. Abundance of leather would assure competition, keeping 
prices down. 








STATE DEPARTMENT is being flooded with applications for jobs with American 


section of UNO. At present applications are simply being received, 
Classified and filed but those handling the work say there's a pre- 
ponderance of left-wing thinkers among the job—hunters. 

ANALYSIS OF EDITORIAL COMMENT on GM strike has disturbed company officials. 
Figures show it is about 60% unfavorable to the corporation. 

MILK PRICES may have to go up soon. Producers are up in arms, bringing pres-— 
sure on Congress. 

INTRA—PARTY CLASHES in Congress are worrying Democratic leaders along with high 
absentee rate of Democrats, particularly in the House. Plan now is 
for more frequent get-togethers to discuss legislation and tactics. 

DRIVE TO RESTORE IMPORT QUOTAS on fish is under way in New England. Local 
fishery interests fear competition, favor quotas because only an 
impossibly high tariff would work for exclusion. 

SUGAR RATIONS will be increased sometime in the mid-year. 

EFFORTS TO GET FARMERS to plant more this year are going to be stymied con- 
siderably by the shortage of farm machinery, held up by strikes. 

MORE PENSION APPLICATIONS from this war's soldiers are coming in than Vets 
Administration ever counted on—as many as 300,000 a month, 10 times 
greater than any monthly total after World War I. 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION is just getting around to building a permanent staff, 
expects to do a better job than has been possible heretofore. 

PRICE INCREASES ON COTTON TEXTILES should mean more sheets, shirts, shorts as 
FULLEST, MOST COMPLETE INFORMATION on use “of DDT on insects can be found in the 
annual report of Agriculture Department's Entomology bureau. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS are perturbed at number of lottery tickets entering 
U.S. from foreign countries, warn that while some are sponsored by 
governments, more are frauds. 

SCARED OFF ONCE, Congress is about to try again to bring legislators under the 
~ Givil service retirement systen. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C., March 13, 1946. 





P.S. Listen to: Pathfinder’s news broadcast at 1:25 P.M. EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network. 
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This New Way to Play Records © 


4a ceeding a Sension across Finercal 


World’s Fastest Auto- 
matic Record Changer, Too! 


Another amazing Zenith Exc.usive. Silent-Speed 
Changer glides out as door is opened—no effort, no 
bounce. Changes 10 and 12 inch records mixed, 
automatically, in only 3% seconds. No complicated 
gadgets, levers, knives. Smooth and gentle as a mother’s 
arms! So simple and foolproof a little child can operate it! 


(Above) 18th century console with Cobra Tone Arm, Silent- 
Speed Record Changer, 2-Band F-M, standard broadcast and 


shortwave. 


(At Right) Plastic table model with 
folding handle, big-set Consoltone. 
Walnut, Black, Soft-white. 


Transoceanic Portable Radio. 
You dial foreign and domestic 
shortwave as easy as local stations. 
Plays on trains, planes, ships. AC, 
DC, long-life batteries. Fine lug- 
gage styling in Black Stag. 








Universal Portable Radio. Plays on 
trains, planes, ships... AC, DC, long- 
life batteries. Features standard broad- 
cast reception, Phantom dial, Detach- 
able Wavemagnet. Fine luggage styling 
in Black Stag. 








Reproduces Tones on Radionic Wave! No Needles to Change! 


Here is not only a new tone arm, but an entirely new principle of reproducing 
music. Uses no crystal or magnets. So revolutionary that radio stations from 
coast to coast are using it to broadcast records! 





No Annoying Hiss, Scratch, Rattle! 


All annoying surface noise is gone— because this is the only tone arm that 
rests so lightly (% of an ounce) on the surface of the record. No more back- 
ground distraction to mar your enjoyment of the music. 


Brings Out High and Low Notes Unheard Before! 


Just listen to the Cobra play your own records. You'll hardly know them— 
you'll hear glorious high and low notes set free from masking and muffling 
for the first time! 


Records Last Hundreds of Plays Longer! 


The remarkable “Floating Filament” in the head of the Cobra reduces 
record wear to an absolute minimum. It is also instantly retractable, so you 
can let the tone arm fall—even scrape it across records—and harm nothing! 


Everywuere the Zenith Cobra is seen in action— 
by radio experts, musicians, record fans—it is hailed as the 
greatest advance in musical reproduction to come out of America’s 
wartime experience...a triumph of Zenith’s concen- 
tration on RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY. For the 
musical thrill of a lifetime, be among the first to 
get a demonstration at your local radio dealer’s showroom. 


30 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 
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COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
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The Nation 


Less Bread 


Americans asked by Hoover famine 
committee to save wheat, send 
it to starving millions abroad 


Herbert Hoover came back to the 
White House, sat down with President 
Truman and 12 others, and agreed to ac- 
cept honorary chairmanship of a famine 
emergency committee. Its purpose: To get 
Americans to cut down their ample diet a 
little, help starving people abroad a lot. 

In and after World War I the former 
President, as food administrator, directed 
a voluntary conservation program at home, 
fed 16 million in 15 countries abroad. 

This time the job was bigger. With 
2,500 calories a day considered a safety 
minimum (Americans average 3,300), 140 
million Europeans are living on 2,000, one 
in four of these on less than 1,500. In 
Asia the situation is as bad or worse. 

Reason is that because of drought 
Southeast Asia’s rice crop is off 18%; and 
of the four wheat-producers, Canada and 
Australia had bad crops, Argentina is 
burning wheat for fuel. So it was up to 
the U.S. Truman raised the export goal 
from 6 to 8 million tons of wheat, left it 
to Hoover and his committee of publicists 
and experts to save this amount from 
American dinner tables. 

Method. The FEC immediately got 
going. Wheat is the most needed food, 
easiest to ship. So, in co-operation with 
other government agencies, it (1) set up a 
boxcar pool to break the transport bottle- 
neck between granaries and ports; (2) 
upped price ceilings on wheat 3¢ a bu., 
corn 5¢, barley 4¢, oats 2¢; (3) urged 
Americans to cut wheat bread consump- 
tion to five slices a day, substitute pota- 
toes, corn and rye breads. To help, bak- 
ers were asked to bake 5 and 10-ounce 
loaves instead of the present 16—20-ounce 


ones. A fat-saving program was planned. 

Effect. To accomplish its program, 
the FEC was sure of one thing—public 
backing. Most Americans already had indi- 
cated willingness to do without more than 
the FEC was asking to help the starving 
abroad. And the price rises would be small 
at the consumer level (the 145% average 


rise in meat prices just authorized works - 


out to 81¢ a year per person). 


3,000 a Day 


Veterans, others, desperately needed 
houses. They were living with in-laws, 
strangers, bunking in chicken coops, 
shacks. The Administration had a program 
—2.7 million low-cost homes in two years. 

But the veterans, others, marked 
time (Housing Czar Wyatt said each day’s 
delay cost 3,000 homes) while the pro- 
gram was attacked, defended. 

In Chicago, the National Home 
Builders Association convened, heard the 
housing plan roundly criticized as ‘“‘a con- 
spiracy for socialized housing.” There 
were also complaints against its $600 mil- 
lion subsidy provision (to keep prices 
down but get production the government 
would give “incentive payments” to ma- 
terials producers). 

But members listened respectfully to 
Wyatt who, as their convention keynoter, 
defended his housing plan, called it “a 
private industry measure from soup to 
nuts,” said it was only a “start on the 
long-range job of building decent homes.” 

Legislation. Nevertheless, in Wash- 
ington, House Republicans and southern 
Democrats kicked over the traces, first 
voted 145-88 to trim six months from the 
emergency housing bill’s life. 

Majority Leader McCormack charged 
the “most powerful lobby in my time,” 
was working against the bill, and Truman 
and his high economic chiefs rushed. pleas 





Acme 


CO-OPERATION. The ex-President was willing to give the President a hand in doing a job 
he knew well. (SEE: Less Bread) 
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Internationa! 
“CAP” KRUG. His appointment leaked out. 
(SEE: President's Preference) 


to Congress to save the bill in toto. 

But, with only about half the House 
membership on hand, the GOP-Demo- 
cratic coalition killed the provision for 
ceilings on existing homes, 154-88, glee- 
fully smashed subsidies, 161-92. 

Said Wyatt: “If I were a veteran 
hunting for a home, I would be rather 
disheartened . a bit perplexed and 
not a little angry.” 


President’s Preference 


President Truman’s away-from-home 
luncheons made news, Across a bowl of 
chile at the Capitol he confided to Senate 
cronies his choice of J. A. Krug (see Big 
Man, p. 11) to succeed Harold Ickes as 
Interior Secretary. The news leaked, was 
confirmed three hours later at Truman’s 
press conference. 

Day before, the President motored six 
blocks to the Post Office building for an 
informal luncheon given by Democratic 
National Chairman Hannegan for party 
leaders. Keynote: Goodwill and harmony. 

No Fight. Krug’s selection was a 
help to harmony, seemed sure of Senate 
approval in contrast to the bitter, continu- 
ing fight, over Edwin Pauley, who insisted 
on fighting it out for Navy Undersecre- 
tary “to clear my name.” 

In the balance of a busy week, the 
President launched a new food plan (see 
Less Bread); officially opened the Red 
Cross’ annual appeal for $100 million. 
Then he boarded a westbound train with 
former British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill as traveling companion, Church- 
ill had a speech to make at Fulton, Mo., 
(see World, p. 16), Truman had one at 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A Penny Apart 


U.S. Conciliator James E. Dewey in- 
terrupted the fruitless General Motors- 
United Auto Workers negotiations. 

A woman, he said, had sent him a 
penny. Since that was all that separated 
the bargainers (GM offers 184¢ an hour, 
the union demands 194¢), she had asked, 
him to give it to the company which could 
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International 


LAW AND ORDER. Philadelphia policemen keep one picket off the grass, wrench a flag from hands of another. (SEE: A Penny Apart) 


give it to the union and settle the strike. 

GM Vice President Anderson accept- 
ed the penny with a little speech, gave it 
to UAW Vice President Reuther, who 
made a little speech of his own and put 
the penny on the table. It was still be- 
tween them last week as the union again 
rejected the company offer, the company 
again rejected arbitration. 

Coal. That there was going to be a 
lot more than a penny between the mine 
operators and John L. Lewis was clear 
when the union leader filed a 30-day strike 
notice, said he would take up with the 
companies ‘wages, hours, rules, practices, 
inequalities, other pertinent matters.” 

In an informal reply, operators said 
they couldn’t raise wages without raising 
prices, couldn’t raise prices and keep on 
competing with oil and gas as fuel. Ap- 
parent outlook: A stalemate and a strike. 

The nation’s biggest current strike 
burst into violence at Philadelphia. There 
police enforcing an injunction against 
mass picketing broke up with swinging 
clubs huge parades of striking electrical 
workers, a surprising number of whom 
wore G.I.-type clothing. 

On the credit side in the labor pic- 
ture, the “Big Four” rubber companies 
and the CIO agreed on an 184¢ hourly 
wage boost for 100,000 workers; a transit 
strike in New York was called off and a 
power strike in Pittsburgh postponed. 

Effect. But how much inability to 
settle strikes in January cost the nation 
was revealed in government figures. The 
1.4 million workers out lost 19.2 million 
man-days of work, pulled industrial pro- 
duction down to the lowest point since 


1941. 


Uncle Sam, Banker 


Rivaling the man who lost a bass 
drum in a telephone baoth, the State De- 
partment confessed a formal Russian re- 
quest for a $1 billion credit had been 
“mislaid” for six months in a ‘shift of rec- 
ords from the defunct Foreign Economic 
Administration. The request found, the 
Russians were cordially invited to begin 
talks at once. 


Method. How such a loan might be 
handled was outlined by President Tru- 
man when he asked Congress to increase 
the Export-Import bank’s lending author- 
ity by $1.25 billion, make possible total 
foreign credits of $7 billions (including the 
British loan) until June 30, 1947. Then 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, provided for at 
Bretton Woods, would take over. 

Channeling other loan requests 
through the Export-Import bank was the 
Administration’s answer to complaints 
that the British loan would set a prece- 
dent, but anti-loan Senators weren’t ap- 
peased. Said Sen. Brewster (R.-Me.): 
“It makes the situation worse instead of 
better . . . slaps the rest of the world in 
the face. We can’t afford such discrimi- 
natory treatment.” 

However, as the Senate opened loan 
hearings, support came from an unexpect- 
ed source. Former Ambassador to Britain 
Joseph P. Kennedy said: “I heartily favor 
financial aid for the United Kingdom,” 
added he thought it ought to be a gift, 
not a loan, 


Hold or Let Go? 


By last week no issue before Congress 
was hotter than proposed extension (for 
another year) of price control. 

Loudest opponent was the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Its posi- 
tion: “Remove price controls . . . produc- 
tion will step up fast.” Prices would go 
up, but competition then would cut them 
down. 

Dissenter. West Coast industrialist 
Henry J. Kaiser challenged this, said the 
death of price control would force him to 
charge maximum prices for a short time, 
then cut production and lay off workers. 
Reason: Just as after World War I, prices 
would go so high people would stop buy- 
ing. Result: Another depression. 

Kaiser also charged NAM did not 
represent the views of “thousands of 
manufacturers,” should have polled indus- 
try before speaking for it. 

On another side of the question, gov- 
ernment witnesses disagreed. Federal Re- 





serve Board Chairman Eccles foresaw a 
10% price increase resulting from the new 
U.S. wage-price policy, promptly got con- 
tradicted by Reconversion Director Bowles 
who insisted it would be only 5%. 

Nevertheless, the Senate cut in half 
a House-recommended $1.8 million addi- 
tion.to OPA funds and did the same to a 
proposed $1.5 million more for CPA. 

Meanwhile, opponents of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway got in their licks, told a 
Senate committee the Seaway would be 
unconstitutional, a waste of public funds, 
a threat to New England and other re- 
gional interests. 


That Liberal Issue 


Herbert Brownell Jr. had a wife, four 
children, a good law practice he was neg- 
lecting for the payless job of Republican 
National Chairman. So he announced his 
resignation, promptly set off a party 
scramble for the job. 

The West and Midwest, where GOP 
strength has been growing, thought they 


International 


BROWNELL. His desire to work for pay set 
off scramble. (SEE: That Liberal Issue) 
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deserved the post. Faithful New England 
had its candidates, too. And in the back- 
ground was the question: Would the new 
chairman represent the liberal or con- 
servative wing? 

Out in Indianapolis, GOP hopeful 
Harold Stassen pleaded for liberalism. 
Said he: “The Republican party must not 
become the standpat conservative party 

. the business party . . . a weak ‘me, 
too’ party .. . or a ‘me against’ party. It 
must be a positive ‘we will’ party.” 

Opposite. This came six days after 
Clarence Budington Kelland in Salt Lake 
City had declared: “The party must de- 
clare itself to be the conservative 
party... 

And on the other side of the fence, 
a new liberal figure emerged. James 
Roosevelt, political organizations director 
of the Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences and Professions, 
flashed a hint of his father’s famous smile 
in New York, said the Democratic party 
eventually would become the liberal party. 
As to whether its present President was 
leading it that way, Jimmy was cagily 
non-committal. 


Trouble in Tennessee 


There was a scuffle between a Negro 
woman, her son, and a white man. A plate 
glass window was broken. The Negroes 
were arrested. 

Feeling Flared. Sullen groups began 
to gather around the city jail. Fearful 
Negroes retired to Mink Slide, where most 
of them lived, barricaded themselves in 
their houses. Four policemen entered the 
section, reportedly to reassure the fright- 
ened residents. Shots rang out, the police- 
men were wounded, and Columbia, Tenn. 
(pop. 10,500), was in the throes of a near 
race riot. 

State police, state militia moved in, 
went through Mink Slide house by house, 
arresting more than too. Later, in the 
sheriff’s office, two Negroes were shot and 
killed when they allegedly tried to arm 





SEARCH. Tennessee state police "shake down" a Mink Slide resident for weapons after bloody 


themselves from a pile of seized weapons. 

Under virtual martial law, surface 
peace reigned but that was not the end 
of it. In New York, Walter White of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People wired President Tru- 
man, charged “murder,” “German storm 
trooper” tactics, demanded a Federal in- 
vestigation. 


To prove that it is neither too hard 
nor too soft on its prisoners—886 Ameri- 
can boys who once were soldiers—the 
Army led reporters on a guided tour of its 
Granville (Milwaukee) military prison, 
scene of a recent riot in which one pris- 
oner was shot to death, 

Most impressive sight was 12 dimly- 
lit solitary confinement cells, equipped 
with “stand up doors”—devices which 
leave prisoners room enough for only one 
position—standing up. The colonel-guide 
said the Army doesn’t use them. Solitary 
cells, of which nine were filled, have no 
furnishing except plumbing. Prisoners 
may be kept in them 84 days a year but 
not more than 14 at a stretch. 

All prisoners were sentenced by Army 
courts martial for terms ranging from two 
to 25 years; 90% for being AWOL or for 
desertion. Dr. Clarence Evers, command- 
ing officer of the prison, said most inmates 
had shown criminal tendencies before 
entering the Army. 


More Security 


Congressional hearings aiming at a 
general overhauling of the Social Security 
act were under way before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Chief idea: 
To increase benefits and the number of 
persons receiving them. 

Social Security Chief Altmeyer said 
he wants to extend benefits to farm and 
domestic workers and to self-employed 
plumbers, barbers, tailors, farmers, etc. 
About 41 million persons are now insured 
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fighting in Columbia's Negro section. (SEE: Trouble in Tennessee) 
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OUT. Mrs. Susan Rogers and baby found side- 

walks on New York's swank Fifth Avenue just as 

hard as any other when they were evicted 
from apartment after rent squabble. 


but coverage is uneven with 78% partici- 
pating in urban areas, only 28% in rural 
districts. 

Effect. Altmeyer’s plan, if it goes 
through, will add 21 million persons to se- 
curity lists, including 2.2 million domestic 
servants and 4.5 million farm workers. To 
keep their accounts straight these workers 
and their employers would buy special 
stamps from postoffices, paste them in 
books each payday, turn books in to so- 
cial security offices every six months. 

The independent small-businessman 
would make his social security payments. 
annually on a form similar to an income 
tax blank. 


“Get Going” 


The Sun Oil Company reported on 
last year’s business, offered some sugges- 
tions on how to improve this year’s. 

In a message to stockholders and em- 
ployes, President J.. Howard Pew warned 
that only production would stave off in- 
flation, opposed extension of OPA con- 
trols on the grounds that in peacetime 
they would increase shortages, result in 
additional Federal controls, bring “dis- 
astrous results to American living stand- 
ards.” 

“Many materials cannot and are not 
being produced because the prices fixed 
result in unbearable losses,” Pew said. 
“Many industries dependent on such ma- 
terials cannot operate. All construction 
work virtually is at a standstill. The OPA 
. .. With the cessation of hostilities should 
have withdrawn all controls . . .” 

Profits. The oil company executive 
then cited a widespread belief (shown by 
public opinion polls) that industries’ prof- 
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its range from a peacetime 18% to a 
wartime 30% and up, nailed this with gov- 
ernment figures showing a return after 
taxes of less than 4% for manufacturing 
and mining corporations in 1944. 

His own company, he said, had a con- 
solidated net income of $15,666,543 or 
$4.44 per share of stock as compared with 
$4.15 in 1944. And during the year it re- 
duced its long-term debt from $34,739,756 
to $4,588,218. But war year profits av- 
eraged 2.8% of gross operating income 
compared with 5.6% in the 1936-39 period. 

o 


Plan for Peace 


Rep. Martin (R.-Mass.), House mi- 
nority leader, had an idea: Ask the major 
nations to renounce conscription. This 
would end the necessity for large peace- 


time armies, clear the way for arms re-- 


ductions and eliminate any need for Con- 
gress to pass a peacetime military training 
law. 

Reasons. The peacetime draft pro- 
posal is a political hot potato which many 
a Congressman would like to duck. So is 
proposed extension of the present draft 
law after its May 15 expiration date. Mar- 
tin’s suggestion waquld give them a way 
out. 

Would it Work? “What would you 
do if Russia just said ‘no’?” asked Rep. 
Thomason (D.-Tex.). Martin replied: 
“Put this resolution up to Russia. That’s 
the first step.” 

As belief grew that Congress would 
end the wartime draft in May, Rep. 
Vinson (D.-Ga.) said he’d father a bill to 
get 600,000 volunteers for overseas duty 
through higher pay and other induce- 
ments. Running counter to this, House 
Military Chairman May (D.-Ky.) intro- 
duced a bill to extend the current draft 
law six months, but limit inductions to 
men between 21 and 25, formally ban 
the drafting of fathers. 

Meaning. The nation still hasn’t 
charted its defense program, is becoming 
less certain of what it wants as the impact 
of war recedes. 





NO DRAFT. Martin wanted nations to ban 
conscription. (SEE: Plan for Peace) 
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International 
ADVERTISER. Hope diamond's owner wanted 
hope for vets. (SEE: The McLean Touch) 


The McLean Touch 


Washington’s most fabulous hostess, 
Evalyn Walsh McLean, frankly admits: 
“T like to be fantastic, It is only when the 
thing I buy creates a show for those 
around me that I get my money’s worth.” 

For years Mrs. McLean, owner of 
the $154,000 Hope Diamond (which she 
had blessed to remove the legendary 
curse), has been getting her money’s worth 
by spending lavishly on parties which are 
the delight of the society reporter, the de- 
spair of the uninvited social climber. 

Front Page. Occasionally, her antics 
exceed the scope of the society page, rate 
a front-page play. When the Lindbergh 
baby was kidnapped she gave an investi- 
gator $100,000 to try to find the child; 
in 1932 when the Bonus Army “invaded” 
Washington she bought 1,000 packs of 
cigarets and sandwiches, distributed them 
to the hungry veterans. 

Last week, veterans again found Mrs. 
McLean an enthusiastic and conspicuous 
champion. American Veterans of World 
War II (Amvets) wanted to buy the 
swank government-owned war housing 
project, McLean Gardens (built on land 
bought from her estate), but the Defense 
Housing Commission claimed they had 
been outbid by other groups. To help out, 
Mrs. McLean spent $6,500 on full-page 
ads in Washington’s four newspapers de- 
manding: “Why do we the people .. . sit 
supinely back and watch the saviours of 
Democracy be . . . shackled by selfish 
Government officials?” 

By week’s end no one had provided 
the answer, but Congress had before it a 





resolution to give veterans top priority in 
buying surplus housing. 


Too Late 


On Feb. 22 Rep. John Buell Snyder, 
68, of Perryopolis, Pa., announced that at 
the end of his present term in Congress 
he would retire from public office. He 
had been in Congress nearly 14 years, 
worked hard on appropriations bills, roads 
and coal mining legislation, was known as 
the “father” of transcontinental super- 
highways. Now he wanted to retire: “I 
have to guard my health.” 

But he waited too long. Two days 
after his announcement he was found dead 
of a heart attack in his Pittsburgh hotel 
room. 


Foreign Legion 


Rep. Alvin O’Konski, a serious, hard- 
working, rather jumpy Republican from 
Mercer, Wis. (pop. 800), comes from a 
Congressional district made up of 65% 
Scandinavian-Americans, 20% German- 
Americans and a mixture of smaller mi- 
nority groups plus a handful of Indians. 

Partly because of this he has become 
known as champion of minority groups 
and the rights of small nations. He is him- 
self a Polish-American despite the Irish- 
looking apostrophe in his name. 

Last week Rep. O’Konski believed he 
had found the aspirin tablet for Congress’ 
biggest headache: How to end the draft, 
bring the boys home quickly and still 
keep a big American occupation army in 
Europe. 

"Exile Army." He introduced in the 
House a resolution which would establish 
the first American Foreign Legion, to be 
made up of 300,000 Polish soldiers, 100,- 
ooo Serbians and miscellaneous Finns, 
Slavs, Austrians, etc., now idle in Europe 
without any source of income. They can't 
—or won’t—go back to their own coun- 
tries, O’Konski says, because their coun- 
tries are now Russian-dominated and they 
are anti-communist. 

Since most have already had exten- 





CHAMPION. Rep. O'Konski wanted to help 
the exiles. (SEE: Foreign Legion) 
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sive military training, he believes, they 
could be made into an efficient army of 
half a million men run by American offi- 
cers, in 30 days. 

Would they join up under the Ameri- 
can flag? O’Konski says he gets an aver- 
age of 40 letters a week, in assorted lan- 
guages, asking for the privilege. 


It’s In The Record 


The House was discussing housing. 
Rep. Hinshaw (R.-Calif.) listened, fumed. 
Finally he arose, 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I have 
never heard so much hokum, bunkum, and 
baloney expressed on the subject of a bill 
since I have been in this Congress. .. . 
There has been a greater display of igno- 
rance on the part of members of this 
House concerning home building than on 
nearly any other subject I have heard dis- 
cussed so far... . I think I know some- 
thing about home building. I have sold 
homes and bought homes. I have not seen 
anyone yet or heard anyone yet this after- 
noon that has made a sound statement 
concerning that subject.” 


New Glamor Girl 


The number of women in Congress 
jumped to ten last week with the arrival 
of Mrs. Helen Douglas Mankin, Georgia 
Democrat. She defeated 17 men in the 
campaign to fill the seat of Rep. Robert 
Ramspeck who resigned to take a private 
job. 

Her first day she was interviewed, 
photographed, questioned on the race prob- 
lem, the FEPC, southern freight rates. She 
addressed reporters affectionately as 
“honey,” told them her height and weight 
(five feet nine inches, 125 Ibs.—she lost 
20 Ibs. in the campaign), but not her age. 
She has a 24-year-old son in the Mer- 
chant Marine. 

A veteran of 10 years service in the 
Georgia legislature, she liked the House 
seats better: “In Georgia they have big 
desks that the men can put their feet on 
and before you know it you find that their 
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NEW QUEEN. Rep. Mankin of Georgia calls 
‘em all “Honey.” (SEE: New Glamor Girl) 
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HAVE SOME! Sen. Wheeler (D.-Mont.) lets Sen. McKellar (D.-Tenn.) taste his birthday 
dinner in the Senate restaurant while Sen. George (D.-Ga.) looks on. He was 64. 


feet are resting on your shoulders.” 

When she came to Congress she had 
expected it to be “larger, more deliber- 
ative, and more sedate” than the Georgia 
legislature. But after seeing a squabble 
between Rep, Rankin (D.-Miss.) and Rep. 
McCormack $ (D.-Mass.) which nearly 
came: to blows, she decided: “It’s just 
larger.” 


Last Straw 


Ever since before the war Washing- 
ton has been too big for its boundaries, 
its stores, its restaurants and worst of all, 
its transportation system. The Capital’s 
commuters have grown accustomed to imi- 
tating sardines on their way to and from 
work or shopping. 

But they have not yet learned to 
enjoy it despite the Capital Transit Co.’s 
efforts to regale them with such inane 
verses as this one, which has appeared in 
most of its street cars and buses: 

“Bill McBride 

Speeds his ride 

And that of many others 
By using the center exit.” 

Last week the patient riders were 
rapped again on their bruised funnybones. 
In an advertisement in Washington news- 
papers, the barefaced Capital Transit Co. 
published this slogan: 

“More people in fewer vehicles is the 
answer to traffic problems.” 


Bug Bill 


There’s a bill in the House hopper 
now to tighten federal control over con- 
coctions for killing rats, mice, bugs, etc. 
It’s called the “Federal Insecticide, Fun- 
gicide, and Rodenticide act,” and it was 
introduced by Chairman Flannagan of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

At the opening hearing on the bill, 
Rep. Flannagan, a frank Virginia Demo- 
crat, admitted that one of the things that 


spurred him onward in his war on pests 
was a plague of roaches in his own Capi- 
tol office. 

He tried three different. kinds of so- 
called roach-killer on them, he said, but all 
in vain—‘They thrived on it.” 

Rats. Down in the basement, Engi- 
neer Arthur Cook chimed in with details 
of his own grim, unrelenting warfare 
against Capitol rodents, They live in the 
sub-basements and the numerous tunnels 
and conduits connecting the Capitol proper 
with the House and Senate office build- 
ings. Late at night they venture up into 
Congressional offices, where they gnaw on 
new bills and copies of the Record, Sur- 
prisingly, they thrive. 

A man is assigned each night, Cook 
said, to set from 30 to 50 traps (most 
have to be removed daytimes to avoid 
trapping the wrong game). The average 
weekly catch is anywhere from 7 to 30 
rats. Cook wouldn’t say whether they 
catch more on the House side or the Sen- 
ate side. 


If the Senate does as is expected and 
confirms J. A. Krug as the new Secretary 
of Interior, the burly, 38-year-old former 
WPB chairman will be literally the biggest 
man in the Cabinet. 

Six-foot-three, Krug admits to weigh- 
ing 225 pounds, will solidly fill the Inte- 
rior Department chair lately vacated by 
Harold Ickes. 

But his size is the only thing preten- 
tious about the one-time University of 
Wisconsin football center who gave up the 
gridiron as a freshman to work his way 
through college. He lives modestly with 
his family in a rented home in suburban 
Maryland where his wife, Margaret, does 
her own cooking and most of her own 
housework. He dresses immaculately, 
avoids fuss and feathers in performing his 
official duties, plunges vigorously and di- 
















































rectly into any problem facing him. 

Acid Test. Veteran Washington re- 
porters, quick to spot Capital phonies and 
lightweights, generally agree that “Cap” is 
okay, like his straight-forward answers in 
press conferences and respected, in WPB 
days, the many “off-the-record” bits of 
information he was forced to give as War 
Production Board chief. Newsmen also 
like his approachability outside formal 
conferences, have paid him the tribute of 
accepting him as one of themselves—even 
to giving him an informal dinner in a 
reporter’s apartment, taking his money in 
a poker game. 

Born in Madison, Wis., Krug got his 
nick-name, “Cap,” when the family physi- 
cian, called to treat him for a childhood 
disease, thought his bumptious young pa- 
tient had characteristics strongly reminis- 
cent of the pirate Captain Kidd. 

Krug has a daughter, Marilyn, 18, 
studying at his alma mater, and a son, 
Jimmy, 7, whose principal worry now is 
whether his father will have a plane and 
take him on field trips as he did when 
WPB was functioning. 


Americana 


Batting the Blizzard 


Is “blizzard” American? Authorities 
disagree. Encyclopedia Americana claims 
the word goes back several hundred years 
to northwest England, where they called it 
‘“bleasard.” But the Britannica politely 
says No sir, the word’s American, because 
blizzards don’t happen anywhere except 
in the U.S. 

Anyway, these are blizzard days in 
New York’s Hotel Pennsylvania. The 
Blizzard Men of 1888 (that’s the name of 
their outfit: Dues $1 a year) met there 
last week to trade stories about the “great 
blow” of March 11-14 in that year that 
banked up snowdrifts 30 ft. deep, halted 
everything except sleighs in New York 
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THAR SHE BLEW. Derbies felt good in the big blow of ‘88. (SEE: Batting the Blizzard) 


and Philadelphia, killed some 400 people 
and started a food panic. 

Nose-Count. The blizzard men got 
going soon after that storm. Anyone who 
remembers it can join the 70oo or 800 
members “to live those old memories over 
again and see how many of~us are still 
above ground.” 

Each year’s get-together awards a 
silver cup for the best personal experience 
of the Great Blizzard. Stories of how a 
salesman sold 1,200 pairs of high boots, 
how 28 horses bucked the drifts to pull 
a snowplow have won prizes in other 
years, 


Buyers Wanted 


Nobody seems to want them. Yet 
they’re museum pieces every one, and bar- 
gains, the owner says. 

The tally-ho, landaulet, hansom car- 
riage and horse-drawn station wagon that 
stood these last five years in a New Jer- 
sey parking lot once belonged to President 
James Garfield, says Louis Kirsch, second- 
hand dealer of Asbury Park. Kirsch bought 
them five years ago from a collector who 
traced the vehicles’ history to a barn ad- 
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TALLY-HO! Louis Kirsch, owner, waves from President Garfield's coach. (SEE: Buyers Wanted) 


joining the estate where President Garfield 
died of an assassin’s bullet in 1881. 

Their open-air “garage” has been 
hard on the carriages. The glass is gone 
from the elegant landaulet. The dashing 
tally-ho lacks paint. Carved monograms 
are barely legible, the tufted broadcloth 
upholstery is in tatters. But the work- 
manship and the historic interest are still 
there. 

Nibbles. Kirsch has had many offers, 
a 1941 bid of $750 from Henry Ford who 
wanted them for his Dearborn museum. 
The Smithsonian Institution says it would 
be interested but doesn’t have either the 
money or exhibit space. Keenest would- 
be purchaser was a New York City cab 
man who wanted romantic carriages to 
drive in Central Park. But he couldn’t 
afford the price. Kirsch wanted $1,000 for 
the four, but will take less now. 


Take a Chance 


Nobody likes taxes. In the early 
days the very word ruffled settlers. Offi- 
cials asked gently for expense-money. 

But lotteries—selling chances for 
prizes—were different. They appealed to 
colonists’ sporting blood. Someone re- 
membered how in 3612 King James let the 
Virginia Co. make “a good supply to ye 
colonie” by lottery and raised 29,000 Eng- 
lish pounds on a 4,500-crown prize. Soon, 
the colonists got the lottery habit of rais- 
ing taxes “painlessly.” By 1699 there were 
so many lotteries New England clergy be- 
gan denouncing them as “cheats.” 

Lotteries paid for big things—forti- 
fications in Philadelphia—Boston’s burned 
Faneuil Hall—New York’s City Hall— 
Harvard’s library—first monument to 
George Washington. Jefferson, Franklin 
favored them. As late as 1826 a lottery 
was suggested to fill Tom Jefferson’s empty 
pockets. 

Pay-Off. Philadelphia was a hotbed 
of this “numbers” game. Its lotteries rose 
from three in 1809 to more than 200 in 
1833—almost half the entire number in 
the U.S., which offered some $53 million 
in prizes each year. 

As dishonesty spread, popularity 
dropped. States began outlawing lotteries 
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in 1830 and the Louisiana State Lottery 
(1868-90) was the last one with official 
blessing. In 1890 Congress denied use of 
the mail, and lotteries faded. 

Revival? But Rep. Adolph Sabath 
thinks the country is again ripe for a lot- 
tery. Talking victory-bond prizes and anti- 
inflationism, he’s booming his old plan for 
easing the national debt with monthly or 
bi-monthly drawings, $1 a ticket, and 
prizes up to $100,000. “It would take the 
place of numbers and horse races,” he says 
—and everybody would be happy. 


Franklin and UNO 


A man with long vision was Benjamin 
Franklin. He might have been looking 
in on a meeting of the United Nations 
Organization when he penned this letter 
160 years ago to a London Unitarian min- 
ister: 

“I wish to see... the Discovery of 
a Plan, that would induce & oblige Na- 
tions to settle their disputes without first 
Cutting one another’s Throats. 

“When will human Reason be suffi- 
ciently improv’d to see the Advantage of 
this. When will Men be convinc’d, that 
even successful Wars at length become 
Misfortunes to those who unjustly com- 
menc’d them, & who triumph’d in their 
Success, not seeing all its Consequences.” 


St. Pat at College 


St. Patrick must have been an engf- 
neer because he did the impossible in driv- 
ing the snakes out of Ireland. 

That’s a joke, son. But it’s why the 
Missouri School of Mines & Metallurgy 
made St. Patrick its patron saint in 1908, 
and why St. Patrick’s Day is the biggest 
date in the year on the Rolla, Mo., campus. 

Come All! This March 17 weekend 
—for the first time in Rolla since 1941— 
visitors will again flock to the little college 
town 115 miles down U.S. 66 from St. 
Louis. The good Saint himself, in mitre 


Mo. School of Mines 


BEAUTY AND THE BLARNEY. You'll find both 
in Missouri. (SEE: St. Pat at College) 
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JOHNNY CAKE SHORTCAKE WITH TREET 


Split pieces of hot cornbread and place 
sizzling slices of fried Treet between and 
on top. Melt Cloverbloom Cheese in 
white sauce and pour over shortcakes. 
Garnish with stuffed olives. Serves 4. A 
deliciously different hot main dish. 


TASTE TREET’S SPECIAL GOODNESS! 


Compate Treet with any other meal-ready 
meat and you'll know why millions say: 
“Treet is the best!” For Treet is all ten- 
der pork shoulder, delightfully blended 
with sugar-cured ham! Extra flavorful, 
extra tender, high in vitamins. 


Listen to Hedda 
Hopper’s Hollywood 
every Monday night 
over ABC ( Blue) 
Network. See local 
papers for time 

and station, 
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and robes, will arrive Friday morning at 
Frisco station riding a handcar pushed by 
spears of two pantalooned guards. 
Parading to the school auditorium in 
his traditional “chariot” (a manure- 
spreader drawn by Missouri mules), he 
tells the throng all the “dirt” dug up about 
seniors and teachers. Then each senior 
kisses the “Blarney stone,” receives a 
“shingle” and knighthood from St. Pat. 
Queen Pat. That night comes a cos- 
tume ball, where St. Pat crowns his queen 
at midnight. Saturday brings more dances. 
Fathers of present-day ‘Miners” 
chuckle at the turn-out for festivities. 
They remember that first St. Pat’s day, 
when preparations were made in the dark 
of ‘night, when cautious handbills an- 
nounced the novel program, and students 
and townsfolk turned up trembling at the 
station to greet the first St. Pat. 
The 4908 holiday, they recall, came 
as a shock to the Missouri faculty. 


Hold That Line 


Some folks will tell you one thing, 
and some another. But down at the Uni- 
versity of Texas students decided the 
Civil War really was over. 

It was time, they thought, to put a 
stop to the silly business of “Yankee” and 
“Rebel.” And time to unite the camps on 
either side of the surveyors’ line that 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon drew 
in 1763 to settle a boundary squabble 
which threatened to put Philadelphia in 
Maryland or Baltimore in Pennsylvania. 

Hail, Brother. So, good-will plans 
were made at the university. On a certain 
day Northern students were to erase a 
symbolic Mason-Dixon Line on the cam- 
pus, and unite the North and the South. 

Then up in wrath rose the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy: “We've 
nothin’ against Yankees, suh, But you jes’ 
can’t do ah thing like that right theah 
befoah statues of President Jefferson Davis 
and Gen. Robert E. Lee.” Wires from all 
over the world—‘‘even Yankees”—agreed. 

At last report they had called the 
whole thing off. 


No Bad Pennies 


Back in 1792 they weren’t fooling 
about full-weight, full-value coins. A law, 
requiring an annual test of the past year’s 
new-minted money, provided stern justice 
if currency had been debased: The Direc- 
tor of the Mint “should suffer death.” 

For 154 years, the tests have failed 
to find a bad coin. (For the last 110 
years or so, the Director hasn’t feared for 
his head. Penalty now would be discharge 
from Federal service.) 

According to Hoyle. Last month 
eight men and four women, named by 
President Truman, sat as an assay com- 
mission in Philadelphia and Washington. 
They weighed and tested nearly 200,000 
coins worth about $38,000, got expenses 
and a bronze medal for their trouble. 

Nobody was surprised at the result: 
A clean bill of health for last year’s coin- 
age. Nellie Tayloe Ross can still be boss 
of the Mint. 
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Science 


Bleats and Squawks 


Even rats have friends, Navy atom- 
bomb test planners discovered last week. 

In San Francisco, “Noah’s Ark” (the 
transport USS Burleson) prepared to rush 
3,000 rats, 1,000 sheep, pigs and goats to 
Bikini atoll. After a rest-cure for seasick- 
ness, they would be placed aboard bomb- 
target ships, die for science. 

Army and Navy hush-hushed this 
vigorously, nevertheless heard almost at 
once from the American Humane Associa- 
tion. AHA President S. H. Coleman said 
he “trusted” the reports were “incorrect” 
—else there might be “unfortunate” pub- 
licity when 600 animal-welfare leagues 
besought Congress to save their doomed 
dumb friends. 

Essential? Instruments can measure 
bomb-effects as well as animals, claimed 
AHA, but atom-scientists disagreed. Effect 
on living tissue will be “the only new 
thing in the whole test,” said one. The 
rest they can figure out in advance. 


- The $2,400 Question 


Washington’s Statler Hotel had the 
highest 1.Q. of any hotel in town last 
week. It was “loaded” by 40 junior sav- 
ants, finalists in the Science Service- 
Westinghouse 1945 Science Talent search. 

All high school seniors, the 29 boys 
and 11 girls came from 15 states and the 
District of Columbia. Competitive exam- 
inations had singled them from 16,000 
Science Clubs of America members. 

Three topflight U.S. scientists would 
test them again in interviews during the 
excursion-week. One boy, one girl would 
receive $2,400 Westinghouse scholarships, 
$6,200 more would be divided among 
others. Winners pick own colleges. 

Highbrow Whoopee. The group 
hobnobbed with Mrs. Truman at the White 
House. Later they would meet Dr. Glenn 


Seaborg, discoverer of Elements 95 and 
96; Dr. Selman Waksman, developer of 
streptomycin; Dr. Lise Meitner, Austrian 
atom expert; other science celebrities. 
Variety. Youngest of the 40 is Gerald 
Ludwig, 15, son of a NYU biologist, 
whose competition-project (each entrant 
had one) was chemical analysis of why 
insects lose weight under DDT poisoning. 
Oldest contestant is Kenneth Widing, 
18, Brainerd, Minn. (pop. 12,701), an ac- 
complished astronomical photographer. 


Frozen Flat-Top 


A hollow, torpedo-shaped iceberg, 
nearly 4 mile long, 300 ft. wide, weighing 
2 million tons, was to go to sea as a super 
aircraft-carrier—if the U-boat threat made 
it necessary. 

S. S. Habbakuk was to be the name 
of the slippery monster—which never was 
built. Outboard electric engines were to 
drive it. Other motors, inside, were to 
pump fluid through miles of piping to 
keep its water-and-woodpulp hull frozen. 

British Navy experts conceived the 
idea of a berg-boat. U.S. Navy scientists 
helped them build a 60x30 ft. model in 
Lake Patricia, Alberta, Canada, during the 
winter of 1943. 

Durable. The mini-model stayed fro- 
zen all summer, but the U-boat threat 
melted. Until VE-Day Navy enthusiasts 
hoped the $70 million ice-battlewagon 
could be built as an invasion-support 
craft. 

Germans and Japs would have been 
wasting their bombs on a “heap of great 
waters” (Book of Habbakuk—3:15). 


Yangtze Ingenuity 

With U.S. help “China’s Sorrow’— 
the 3,100-mile Yangtze river, source of 
flood-terror to 150 millions—is to be 
tamed, harnessed to the world’s largest 
hydro-electric plant. 

Sparked by a $250 thousand down- 
payment from the Chinese, the U.S. In- 
terior Department’s reclamation bureau 
has started designing the huge works. John 





Science Service 


BRILLIANT. Westinghouse expert lights fluorescent tube by radar for top U.S. scientist-students, 
in Washington for highbrow frolic week. (SEE: The $2,400 Question) 
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International 


PLUG. China plans world’s No. 1 dam (top) 
and ship hoist. (SEE: Yangtze Ingenuity) 


L. Savage, planner of three of the largest 
U.S. dams, is architect. 

Bigger than Grand Coulee dam, 
higher than Boulder (725 ft.), the project 
(300 miles east of Chungking) will irri- 
gate 10 million acres, furnish three times 
as much electric power as Boulder, Grand 
Coulee and Shasta dams combined. 

Super Hoist. Overhead rolling cranes 
are planned to lift loaded ships up’ or 
down the soo ft. “‘step” between the gorge 
below the dam and the great lake that will 
back up above. 

Smaller boats will be hoisted up or 
down inside a metal tank. (Savage says: 
“T’ll be disappointed if no one says ‘It 
can’t be done.’”) Conventional locks will 
also be used. 

China will finance the $1 billion dam 
by loans, expects it to pay for itself. 


Peekaboo Sea-Peaks 


First, probably, came steam bubbles 
—up through the empty Pacific south of 
Japan. Next appeared a dark, pointed, 
smoke-belching rock, reported Feb. 14 by 
a British warship. Finally, up poked twin, 
new-born islands. 

Last week U.S. aviators reported: 
The twins were doing well. Still smoking 
vigorously, they were 80 ft. high, 4 mile 
across, separated by a shrinking strait. 

Visiting fliers smelled sulphur fumes, 
saw the ocean around the newcomers 
stained with yellow mud. Black smoke, 
steam spurted from cleft crests. 

Nature's Cauldron. Volcanologists 
are not surprised at the sudden appearance 
of the islands. They are in a volcanic 
‘‘chain” line which includes the Bonin and 
Volcano Islands to the south. In 1923 a 
volcane-peak broke surface nearby, fumed 
50 days, sank back. 

Wondered observers of the interna- 
tional scene: If the twins grow to respec- 
table size, whose will they be? 
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ATCHING a fuse with a penny is a poor in- 

vestment. Even children today know this... 
thanks to the educational efforts of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. But there are big, 
strong, business men who still make such foolish 
investments. You can be a whiz on a quiz pro- 
gram, but it is dangerous if you attempt an elec- 
trician’s work without his skill. 


Next to smoking and carelessness with matches, 
causing fires in American homes, comes “misuse 
of electrical equipment.” Keep this in mind-the 
next time you reach fer a penny to fix a fuse, or 
do a wiring job which fieeds a trained workman. 
You may risk the lives of your family and destroy 
property which would cost a pretty penny to re- 
place by such Simple Simon Saving. 
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The World 


Churchill 


Former Prime Minister asks U.S.-British 
alliance to curb Red “peril to 
Christian civilization" 


U.S. must join the British empire in 
a virtual military alliance to counter Rus- 
sian expansion and Russian aggressiveness, 
former British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill warned, or be “sucked into the 
awful whirlpool” of World War III. 

Churchill’s 45-minute speech, made 
last week at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., was the bluntest and most incendiary 
since the war. It had added force because 
(1) it followed by only a few days talks 
by three American UNO representatives 
urging a firmer U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet, and (2) because Churchill shared 
the stage with President Truman. 

Russia, Churchill declared, has thrown 
up an “iron curtain” around most of 
Europe and part of Asia. He bluntly 
called the Soviet a “growing challenge and 
peril to Christian civilization.” To meet 
the challenge, he said, British Empire’s 
armed forces must be added to those of 
U.S., “with all that such co-operation im- 
plies in the air, on the sea and in science 
and industry.” 

“I do not believe the Soviet desires 
war,” Churchill added grimly. “What they 
desire is the fruits of war and the indefi- 
nite expansion of their power and doc- 
trines.” 

U.S. Policy. Earlier, UNO delegate 
Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) told the 
Senate: “America must defend its ideals 
as vigorously as Russia fights for its pur- 
poses if the two nations are to arrive at 
the mutual understanding on which the 
future of the UNO largely depends.” 

Secretary of State Byrnes warned 
Russia against “aggression . . . by coer- 
cion or pressure or by subterfuges.” He 
backed the warning with stiffening U.S. 
policy in Manchuria (see China & Man- 
churia) and Iran (see Broken Treaty). 
John Foster Dulles, also back from UNO, 
described Russia as “particularly hard to 





work with . . . because it seems not to 
want co-operation.” 

Meaning. Added up, the speeches 
themselves sounded like the beginning of 
a U.S.-British alliance, abandonment by 
U.S. of its role as middle-man between 
Russia and Britain. But there was no 
assurance that combined British-American 
efforts could stop Stalin. 


Squeeze on Franco 


The heat was on Francisco Franco 
last week as France and America, backed 
by Britain, drove to topple him from con- 
trol of Spain. 

France was the main base of the 
drive. French public opinion had boiled 
over when Franco, with characteristic pig- 
headedness, had executed 10 Spanish re- 
publicans who'd been heroes of the French 
underground during the Nazi occupation. 

This incident was ready-made for 
French Communists. They used it to whip 
up clamor for a break with Spain. Except 
for certain conservative Catholics, poli- 
ticians and the press of all parties loudly 
joined in the anti-Franco outburst. The 
Gouin government responded by calling 
for UNO action and closing the 300-mile 
French-Spanish border. 

U.S. Action. Into this world-wide 
diplomatic free-for-all the U.S. State De- 
partment stuck its neck out with a declara- 
tion (in which Great. Britain and France 
joined) calling on “patriotic and liberal- 
minded” Spaniards to: (1) kick out 
Franco by peaceful means, (2) set up a 
“caretaker government” and (3) hold free 
elections without civil strife. The three 
powers threatened to break off diplomatic 
relations with the Franco government. At 
the same time, the State Department is- 
sued a 20,000-word “White Paper’’, quot- 
ing captured documents to prove Franco 
gave military aid to the axis but didn’t join 
the war against the United Nations because 
of cowardice and unpreparedhess. 

Meaning. The tri-power declaration 
was stronger than Britain wanted, weaker 
than France wanted. Both accepted it to 
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GATES DOWN. French guards closed 300-mile French-Spanish border. (SEE: Squeeze on Franco) 
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Wide World 


SHIRTSLEEVE DIPLOMAT. Trygve Lie, UNO's 
new Secretary General, tackles problems of 
peace in his hotel room. 


keep in step. But what next? 

The declaration and “White Paper” 
departed further from a traditional U.S. 
policy —non-intervention in foreign na- 
tions’ politics—than even our “Blue Book” 
on Argentina (PATHFINDER, Feb. 27). 
Neither departure looked likely to ac- 
complish its aim. 

Proposal for the “caretaker” govern- 
ment and free elections was fine in theory. 
In practice it might mean little because 
there seemed no “caretaker” government 
upon which a majority of Spaniards were 
likely to agree without civil war. 

Candidates for the job of ruling 
Spain instead of Franco included: (1) 
Don Juan’s monarchists; (2) Communist 
and allied leftist exiles under Juan Ne- 
grin, last premier before Franco won the 
civil war in 1939; (3) the Spanish “Re- 
publican Government in Exile,’ with 
headquarters in Mexico City, set up under 
the 1931 (last pre-Franco) Constitution 
by a “quorum” of 140 members of the 
last duly-elected Spanish Cortes. Its pre- 
mier Jose Giral was in Paris last. week, 
itching for an invitation to enter Spain. 

The declaration’s hope Franco could 
be ousted without “horror and bitterness” 
also sounded fine and meant little. With- 
out violence could Franco be deposed? 
His newspapers laid the three-power blast 
to “international communism.” 


Broken Treaty 


Britain and Russia had pledged to 
pull all troops out of Iran six months after 
the war. Last week was the treaty dead- 
line. The British were pulling out. But 
Moscow said the Red Army would stay in 
“disturbed areas.” 

Meaning. “Disturbed areas” meant 
disputed Azerbaijan province. USSR in- 
fluence in a Red revolt there had raised 
one of the biggest of the British-Russian 
rumpuses that marred UNO’s London ses- 
sions. 

Behind the rumpus and the Iranian 
issue lay centuries-old Russian-British riv- 
alry for control of Iran. Rich oil fields 
were part of the prize, but more impor- 
tant was Iran’s position at the crossroads 
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between South Russia, Arabia, India, the 
Dardanelles, Red Sea, Suez Canal and 
Mediterranean. Throughout this area, 
Russian control of Iran could menace 
Britain’s lifeline. 

Effect. Britain stood on the moral 
issue. Stalin had broken a written treaty 
and the London Foreign Office was out to 
make th@ most of it. In doing so the 
British looked to America. U.S. statesmen 
had just proclaimed a stiffening attitude 
toward Soviet expansion (see Churchill, 
p. 16). Here was the chance for Amer- 
ica to back their words and get tough. 


Unhappy Philippines 


Led by American officers, Filipino 
troops encircled die-hard battalions of 
Japs near Manila Bay. The Japs dug in 
and fought like cornered vermin but their 
doom was just a matter of time and blood- 
shed. 

More uncertain was the peacetime 
economic picture in the Islands. U.S. High 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt told the 
story in Washington: 

“The Philippines are a devastated 
land, burned, blasted, shattered and plun- 
dered. Their national economy has been 
wrecked. There are no crops for export. 
Sources of income for local government 
have been virtually wiped out. There is 
a bitter collaborationist issue. The Is- 
lands are involved in a political campaign 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 16).” 

Reasons. McNutt explained the 
plight of the Philippines as a result of 
their loyalty to America and their resist- 
ance to the Japs. He had come to Wash- 
ington to plead for two bills before Con- 
gress: (1) the Tydings bill appropriat- 
ing $450 million for Philippine rebuilding 
and war damages; (2) the Bell bill, giving 
Philippines 28 years of preferential tariffs 
after they attain independence July 4. 

To boost these bills, McNutt argued: 
“The Philippines are the wounded war 
veterans of the American community of 
peoples. We have an obligation to reward 
them for the lives and property they saved 
us. We have interests in the Philippines, 
too. Our commercial enterprises are im- 
portant and make for jobs at home. We 





MC NUTT PLEADS. (SEE: Unhappy Philippines) 
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RED DANGER ZONE. Where Russia's penetration tests China's unity. (SEE: China & Manchuria) 


need bases. And we need the friendship 
and confidence of the people of the Orient 
to whom the 18 million people of the 
Philippines are our ambassadors of good 
will. This we cannot afford to lose.” 

Effect. Whether Congress would pass 
the bills was doubtful. The Senate had 
passed the Tydings bill but the House 
hadn’t even begun committee hearings on 
either bill. Powerful U.S. lobbies were 
particularly set against giving the Philip- 
pines preferential tariffs. 

Meaning. As McNutt pointed out 
the Philippines had become a symbol of 
U.S. good will toward colonial peoples 
throughout the Far East. That good will 
had already taken a beating because of 
U.S. acquiescence in British, Dutch and 
French moves to put down native rebel- 
lions by force in Java, Indo-China, India 
and elsewhere. Failure to help the Philip- 
pines achieve economic as well as political 
independence seemed due to give our good 
will another beating. 


China & Manchuria 


China made her greatest stride yet to- 
ward unity. Gen. George C. Marshall had 
persuaded the Nationalists and Commu- 
nists to merge their rival armies. 

The merger was scheduled to take a 
year. In that time the present five million 
Nationalist and one million Communist 
troops were to be cut to about a million 
Nationalists and 250,000 Communists. 
Though the Communists were to keep 
their identity as separate units of the 
Chinese army they would be under com- 
mand of the Chinese central government. 

Red Trouble. This high water mark 
in Chinese internal unity contrasted with 
growing threats of trouble from outside— 
from Russia. Stalin showed no sign of 
keeping his promise to give China control 
of Manchuria. Instead, Russian troops 
were digging in as if they meant to stay. 

Chinese students staged mass demon- 
strations before the Russian embassy in 


Chungking protesting the “rape of Man- 
churia.” Russia’s only reply was to de- 
mand an apology for the protests. 

Even if the Reds pulled out of Man- 
churia all signs were they'd already 
grabbed much of the industrial equipment 
that made it “Asia’s Pittsburgh.” Corre- 
spondents admitted to the industrial town 
of Mukden saw empty factories—the ma- 
chines had been stripped and taken to 
Russia. A Red general said America had 
okayed this. 

That the Reds weren’t shooting for 
marbles was shown last week when they 
fired on U.S. Navy planes that strayed 
over Dairen and Port Arthur (see map). 

Effect. The Reds claimed they had 
a right to shoot because the U.S. planes 
were off bounds. The Navy was “investi- 
gating.” But Secretary of State Byrnes 
denied we'd agreed to Russia’s stripping 
Manchurian industries. 

Meaning. China’s growing unity was 
getting an early test by Russian penetra- 
tion into Manchuria. In opposing it, China 
had America’s moral support. Would that 
be enough? 


Pico’s Torpedo 

A political torpedo, fired without 
warning, threatened to blow the humdrum 
deliberations of an economic conference 
in the Virgin Islands sky-high. Repre- 
sentatives of U.S., French, Dutch and 
British possessions in the Caribbean area 
had been droning away about agriculture, 
industry, education and related vital but 
drab long-term fundamentals. 

Suddenly a Porto Rican delegate 
named Rafael Pico fired the torpedo. He 
demanded “a political bill of rights for 
colonial peoples everywhere.” That meant 
Asia and Africa too. 

Reasons. Pico explained: “It might 
be thought presumptuous for this confer- 
ence to advocate a document of such far- 
reaching significance . . . but the Carib- 
bean is unique, a crossroads of nations, 
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STOCK PROFITS 


¢ this the time to protect your 
Stock Market profits? Only two 
Bull Markets in history have 
exceeded the present one in extent 
and duration. Whether the Market 
goes substantially higher or not, 
this may prove a good time to 
adopt a definite plan for salting 
away part of your Stock gains. 


4 Plans Outlined 


This week's UNITED Report presents 
4 plans for handling your account under 
present Market conditions, all designed to 
protect profits in a rising Market. If you 
have sizable profits and want to guard 
against the possibility of a Market decline, 
and at the same time maintain a fair income 
return, you will want to read this timely 
report. 
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International 


GUARDED ELECTION. Troops with bayonets barred violence as Argentina's lohn Q. Citizen 


cast his vote for President. 


languages, races.”’ A British West Indian 
chimed in: “The age of plantations is 
gone. We wish the age of using us as 
military and naval outposts was gone too.” 

Effect. Pico’s torpedo touched off an 
uproar. French, Dutch and British ofh- 
cials chuffed and stormed. They got the 
proposal tabled as “‘unsuitable for an eco- 
nomic conference.” Then they grumbled 
U.S. delegate Charles W. Taussig had 
“planted” the blast. He denied it. 

Meaning. The western hemisphere’s 
dark-skinned colonials were awake to their 
solidarity with brethren in Asia, Africa 
and the rest of the world. So far this soli- 
darity was not an organized force—just a 
sentiment. Yet, although there was no 
indication Communists had anything to do 
with Pico’s torpedo, the sentiment was 
something on which Communism could 
capitalize—something Colonial powers had 
better heed. 


Red Plot Thickens 


New sensations broke in Canada’s 
Red atomic spy mystery. Names of the 
two women suspects and two of the 11 
men were out. Their names meant little 
—small fry (one British). But what Mos- 
cow’s men wanted in Canada meant 
worlds. 

Spy Aims. Headed by Col. Zabotin, 
a military attache, the Red network in 
Canada had orders from Moscow to get, 
among other secrets: (1) data on atom 
bomb design, materials, manufacturing 
processes and plants; (2) same on other 
scientific secrets including radar; (3) in- 
formation on U.S. Navy depth bombs, 
electronic weapons and similar secrets 
shared with Canada; (4) U.S. troop move- 
ments, military plans, etc. 

Meaning. All this gave the lie to 
Moscow’s story that Red spies sought 
“insignificant” data. It indicated that 
Stalin was bluffing in boasting that his 
scientists are already up on the atom 
bomb secrets. And it showed Russia is 
spying on America. 

Effect. U.S. distrust of Russia hit 
new highs. Typical was the statement of 
Sen. Wilson (R.-Iowa), Foreign Relations 


First counts showed dictator Juan Peron in lead. 


Committee inember: “If this continues we 
can have no peaceful international rela- 
tions.” Meanwhile the Canadian govern- 
ment promised even more sensational dis- 
closures to come. 


Weight in Diamonds 


In Bombay, regardless of riots, 
threatened famine and looming rebellion, 
elders of the Ismaili Mohammedan sect 
prepared to celebrate the diamond jubilee 
(6oth anniversary in office) of their head 
man, Aga Khan III, by ceremonially pre- 
senting him with his weight in industrial 
diamonds. 

Both Aga Khan III (weight about 275 
lbs.) and the diamonds were shipped from 
England for the ceremony. Both would re- 
turn afterward. The Aga Khan had lived 
there and in Continental pleasure resorts 
for most of his 69 years, only commuting 





AGA KHAN Ill. (SEE: Weight in Diamonds) 
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to India for special occasions like this. 
On his golden jubilee, 10 years ago, his 
followers had given him his weight in gold. 
As one of the world’s richest men he had 
become a celebrity in European cafe so- 
ciety. Racehorses from his famed stable 
had won three English Derbies. 

Meaning. Aga Khan III was more 
than a freak. He represented a technique 
which helped build and hold together the 
British Empire but which wasn’t 
working so well any more. 

Around the middle of the roth cen- 
tury the British had made a deal with Aga 
Khan III’s grandfather. Aga Khan I had 
hit hard times. Despite a thousand-year 
family history (stretching back to Fatima, 
daughter of the Prophet Mohammed— 
through a medieval sect called the “Assas- 
sins” whose rites embraced murder and 
drug addiction) Aga Khan I had been 
kicked out of Persia. He fled to India, 
where the British took him under their 
wing. 

In return for helping the British’ Em- 
pire among the 1o million Ismaili Mo- 
hammedans in India, Afghanistan, Persia 
(now Iran), Syria, Arabia, Morocco, Zan- 
zibar and other parts of the Orient the 
British had given Aga Khan a fat pension 
and—what paid even better—encouraged 
dues collections from his sect. 

Aga Khan III had inherited this mu- 
tually profitable tie-up. He drew a huge 
income from devout follewers. Knowing 
on which side his bread was buttered he 
led Indian delegations to the League of 
Nations, did other Imperial chores. 

Techniques. This tie-up was typical 
of the British technique: Sign up the na- 
tive bigshots and the masses will fall into 
the bag. In India alone scores of native 
princes and other dignitaries continued to 
draw British pensions, wear British dec- 
orations. 

But this familiar technique had run 
into a new Red method: “Play up to the 
native masses and the bigshot will fall.” 
Changes from Conservative to Labor gay- 
ernments hadn’t much changed the Brit- 
ish Empire. Would the Reds force it to 
change? Or would they destroy it? 





International 

FRITZ UNBENDS. Former Fuehrer of German- 

American Bund Fritz Kuhn, deported back to 
Germany, got porfer's job. 








SPRING COOLING 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


will prevent trouble this summer. 


Use WHIZ Radiator Specialties now 
to prepare your car for Summer driv- 
ing! Then you'll never have to worry 
about an overheated motor during the 
hot days ahead! 

The complete WHIZ line includes 
these favorites: KLEEN-FLUSH, to 
clean out rust, scale, and sludge that 
cause overheating; COMMANDO 
RUST PREVENTIVE, to guard 
against the formation of new deposits; 
INSTANT SEALER, to stop all leaks. 

Leading garages and service sta- 
tions everywhere sell W HIZ products. 
Get set for hot weather right now— 
have your cooling system serviced the 
WHIZ way! R. M. Hollingshead Corpo- 
ration, Camden, N.J.; Toronto, Canada. 


PRODUCTS OF 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE 
CHEMICALS 
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The Family 


Shut-Out 


Working mothers worry over what to 
do with youngsters as funds for 
federal care centers are cut off 


Over 1,500 child care centers, some in 
every state, faced possible shut-down last 
week as federal wartime emergency funds 
expired. Working mothers were desperate. 
“What will we do? Put our children in in- 
stitutions?” they cried, 

Quickly their protests were organized. 
Child care campaigns got sympathy but 
not much permanent or concrete help. 
Only three states—New York, Washing- 
ton, California—had granted special funds 
in advance. In others, such as Missouri, 
programs were under study. 

Otherwise the problem was handled 
locally: By city councils (Detroit granted 
$294,000; Philadelphia, $125,000), county 
welfare boards, school officials, donations 
from chest councils, clubs, colleges, fac- 
tory owners. But almost everywhere funds 
were short, meant a raise in parents’ fees 
—to a high of $10 a week in Birmingham, 
Ala. (compared to so¢—75¢ a day under 
the federal program). 

Dark Clouds. Prospects for relief 
were far from bright. Right in the nation’s 
capital, District and Federal authorities 
told mothers there was no money to keep 
centers going. And in Congress two bills 
that would provide care, the Pepper-Nor- 
ton and Wagner-Murray-Dingell measures, 
were still on ice, not likely to be acted on 
this session. 

Meanwhile opponents mustered argu- 
ments. Only 129,000 children were cared 
for at the program’s peak. Besides, cen- 





ters encourage mothers to work, they said. 

But surveys gathered by the National 
Committee on Group Care of Children 
showed most mothers dependent on cen- 
ters are sole supporters of families (in 
Cleveland, over two-thirds, in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., over three-fourths). In all, 
said a committee spokesman, there are 44 
million children under 14 whose mothers 
work. “Though some can get satisfactory 
care, there are still thousands who need 
help.” 


Short-Cut to Beauty 


Women who remembered with horror, 
girls who had chuckled over family al- 
bums, raised worried brows last week over 
leaping gains in the new short-bob fad. 
Most claimed it wouldn’t happen to them. 

Nevertheless, the bob was catching 
on. Hairdressers were having a field day 
with new modish-named coiffures like 
“Mona Lisa,” “Cap Gamine,” “Billion 
Dollar Baby,” named from the current 
Broadway musical about the flaming ’20s, 
whose chorus girls pioneered the revival. 

Bonnets. Hat-makers, too, climbed 
on the bob-wagon. Sally Victor offered the 
“Bobby Hat”; Florence Reichman, the 
“Dapper-Flapper”; John Frederics, a 
whole “Magic Wardrobe”—all head-hug- 
ging hats with small or turned-back brims, 
angled to show off neat, short swirls of 
hair. 

Pace-setting models, however, were 
slow to cut their locks. Reaction at John 
Powers’ agency was cool, girls “were bid- 
ing their time for a bit.” At Harry Con- 
over’s, cover girls flatly refused to cut off 
their sex appeal. Undaunted, hairdressers 





Millinery Fashion Bureau 


BONNET FOR BOB. Latest hairdo inspired 
Florence Reichman's head-hugging cap of nat- 
ural hemp. (SEE: Short-cut to Beauty) 


flashed back: “Don’t be sentimental about 
your hair. Cut it off and be fashionable.” 


Aluminum Looms 


Back from war, aluminum paraded in 
mufti in stores across the country. House- 
wives cheered its new uses in the home, 
rang up applause on cash registers at the 
Kresge-Newark (N.J.) department store 
where the first of a series of nation-wide 
aluminum displays ended last week. 

One of the biggest eye-catchers is an 
aluminum card table, so light a child can 
carry it around. Handsome too, with a 
red, green or natural metal top, it’s sim- 
ply manipulated with a push-button. 

Decorative. Though not a stranger 
to kitchen lines, aluminum has taken on 
new shapes and finishes to make “Sunday 
wear” out of ordinary stuff. A pre-war 
electric broiler, for example, now has such 


Aluminum Co. of America 


ALL OVER THE HOUSE. New tricks in aluminum give it @ houseful of uses: A feather-light card table; electric broiler, plates, bowls, ice bucket, 
coasters, candlesticks for the dinner table; and a collapsible, rustproof clothes dryer. (SEE: Aluminum Looms) 
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elegant trimmings, it’s sold for dining- 
table cooking. Pretty vases, plates, ice 
buckets, bowls, coasters and candlesticks 
also come in aluminum—some shiny, oth- 
ers dull, a few in gold finish. Prices, gen- 
erally, are reasonable. 

In laundry or bath, the metal scores 
in a rustproof, snagproof clothes hamper; 
in clothes-pins and a practically inde- 
structible dryer that folds up, stores away. 

For the men there are garden tools, 
a fly box, baseball bat. And coming in 
time for summer vacations is a 12-ft., 150- 
lb. boat. Equipped fof either oars or 
motor it can be left outdoors anytime, 
anywhere without damage. 

The list doesn’t end there. Newest 
ideas include an aluminum piano and an 
automobile engine, now being tested. 


Gay House-Dress 


Dressed in bright ginghams and flow- 
er-fresh paint, winter-weary rooms will 
bring spring right indoors. That was the 
feeling women got after a look at the 
done-over bedroom in a New York depart- 
ment store’s “Gingham Aisle” last week. 

Some were so inspired they rushed to 
yard-goods counters. Though supplies are 
limited, ginghams will be bobbing up more 
frequently from now on, manufacturers 
predict. And once a clever woman gets 
fabric into her hands there’s no end to 
transformation tricks she can pull. 

Spirit-Lift. The decorator who did 
the display bedroom chose blue-and-white 
plaid for window curtains, ruffled tie backs, 
dressing table skirt, bed valance and com- 
forter. For contrast she used plain blue 
on window cornice and headboard cover 
(zippered for easy laundering). Old trunks, 
rockers—even a little pot-bellied stove— 
painted pure white added useful and dec- 
orative touches. 

From a bedroom it’s an easy step to 
the rest of the house. Try a swag of flashy 
gingham at kitchen windows with match- 
ing table cloth, seat covers; in pillows or 
slip-covers for sun-porch chairs. Best 
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Farkas Studio-Roedel 


RUFFLES OF SPRING. Gingham gimps, fresh paint revive rooms. (SEE: Gay House-Dress) 


ideas of all, the experts say, will be orig- 
inal ones that stamp each decorator’s 
home with her own personality. 


Young Wardrobe 


Cries of “hubba hubba” from style- 
conscious ‘teen-agers greeted designer 
Emily Wilken’s serious approach to their 
spring wardrobe problems. > 

First choice for the Easter Parade, 
shown last week in New York, was a navy 
suit with Eisenhower or basque jacket. 
Melon, spicy cocoa tones ran neck and 
neck for second-best colors. And perky 
organdy dickies, buttoned-on pique trims 
had sub-deb appeal for freshness, prac- 
ticality. 

Checks—a “must”—showed up in a 
versatile jumper, a poplin dress featuring 
unpressed pleats, double-breasted closing. 
Glamorous frocks for spring proms burst 
out in bold plaids, sprouted bustles, wing 
shoulders as camouflage for rangy figures. 

Over all went the “shortie” coat, this 
time in basic yellow with circular yoke, 
belted back—the finishing touch to a chic, 
wearable wardrobe. 


Raggedy Man 


Male hopes for a new Easter suit 
dwindled as gripes over the whole clothing 
situation continued. 

At Senate hearings last week, trou- 
bles were laid to (1) OPA pricing; (2) 
hold-up of suits by wholesalers; (3) di- 
version of fabrics to high-profit garments. 

Ailments. Cotton clothes manufac- 
turers claimed they couldn’t get materials 
for low-price items, needed to balance 
higher-price garments under maximum 
average price rules. Though C. A. Cannon, 
chairman of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, wouldn’t recom- 
mend abolishing OPA, he said production 
would spurt, prices would go up 18-25%, 
where they should be, without controls. 

Then, in spite of government probe 
findings to the contrary, the retail cloth- 






9214 
SIZES 14-20; 32-42 






A suit story in 
two parts is this mix 
‘em or match ’em field 
jacket and skirt. Made 
from .Pattern 9214 
% (sizes 14-20; 32-42), 
sy the suit features the 
* fashionable slim-as-a- 
* pin waistline set off 
= by new rounded shoul- 
% ders, 
























Make it in tweed, 
soft flannel or sleek 
gabardine. Size 16 
jacket takes 1% yd., 
54-in., the skirt, 1 yd. 





UY 
Pattern 9214 costs 20¢ (in 
coins). Fifteen cents more will bring 
the new pattern book, including 
complete set of directions for a bag- 
se on-belt. Send orders to: Pathfinder 
* Pattern Dept., 243 W. 17th St., 
New York 11, N.Y, 











Every Day, More and 
More Copies of 


6 


The 


WEBSTER 
are reaching book stores 


With shortages 
eased, your deal- 
er may be able to 
supply you im- 
mediately, or 
within short no- 
tice. Be sure you 
et the MER- 
1AM ~- Webster 
— the only un- 
abridged diction- 
completely 
revised and re- 
written in 25 
years. 3,350 
pages, illustra- 


than any other 
dictionary. G. & C. 
Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


Webster's New 
international 


Dictionary 
Second Edition 


“The Supreme Authority” 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful callouses, too, 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt 
of price, 25 cents a box. Address: 


W. T. HANSON CO., 
Schenectady, N.Y. _ 


TURN SPARE MOMENTS INTO 















. 
. Just see this wonderful line of greeting cards for An- ¢ 
@ niversaries, Birthdays, Sick Friends, etc. They’re sen- » 
sationally new and big values. Show them to » 
friends and you get big profit orders, Pleasant » 
way to make extra cash. Also Personal Sta- » 
tionery, No experience needed. Send 60c for » 
\ Sample $1 Assortment, or write for details. » 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY ° 
328 WAY STREET @ ELMIRA, N.Y. o 









CHORE GIRL 


Back again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of war-born improvements, Ask for me at your favorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 





f 





TEENABELLE ..... . . by LALI 





“Mom, would you make that wonderful angel- 
cake for Ellsworth tonight? | told him it's my 
specialty.” 


iers association said they were holding up 
for price relief at least 700,000 suits 
(about a million a month are being made 
now, compared to a prewar 1.7 million). 

Cures. OPA claimed price increases 
granted cotton mills would boost stocks of 
inexpensive shirts, shorts, pajamas, work 
clothing 50% in three months, add only a 
few cents to consumer prices. 

But stores won’t get suits until the 
agency acts on prices, said suitmakers. 
Once we get relief, there’ll be two to three 
million suits on the market within a week, 
predicted one manufacturer. 


Food 


Bread Budget 


President Truman’s call to cut use of 
wheat foods 25% (see Less Bread, p. 7) 
raps right at every housewife’s kitchen 
door, particularly at her bread box. 

If every one tosses out only one slice 
of bread every seven days, the total 
amounts to two million loaves a week—a 
difference between life and death for 
starving thousands abroad. 

That strikes home, shows how each 
woman can begin sharing today by making 
the most of her family’s bread: 

1. Buy only what you need, and small 
loaves whenever possible. 

2. Store bread in icebox for best 
guarantee against mold, staleness. 

3. Avoid table waste by serving 
halved slices, or slicing only as needed. 

4. Use dry bread for melba, cinna- 
mon, French, hot-milk or cheese toast; in 
puddings, baked fruit scallops, or crumb 
pies, cakes, cookies. Use crumbs, too, on 
casseroles, in meat, fish dressings. 

5. Try substitutes: A dish of oat- 
meal at breakfast, an extra potato at din- 
ner, corn muffins at any meal. 


Relief 


Shoppers can expect an April shower 
of onions to fill long-empty bins. By that 
time the early Texas crop, reported larger 
than average, will start to markets, USDA 
officials said last week, 

Reason onions are scarcer than at 
any time since 1932 is demand is more 
than usual, and late summer crop was 
small. Latest. reports showed stocks only 
half what they were a year ago. 


Kitchen Sense 


It’s using all his or her senses that 
makes a good cook an excellent one, ac- 
cording to Louis Diat, chef at New York’s 
Ritz-Carlton, That’s the theory behind the 
tasting, sniffing and fork-prodding direc- 
tions he gives in his new Home Cookbook. 

Louis’ mother, to whom the book is 
dedicated, taught him that real art in 
cooking depends on knowing when to use 
a dash of this, a snip of that—not on 
gadgets and measurements. Her son, how- 
ever, has compromised with modernity, at 
least enough to tell home-cooks how to 
whip up an omelet. 

Omelet, Country Style: Brown 4 c. 
diced salt pork (or bacon, cooked ham) in 
1 tbsp. butter. Remove meat and in re- 
maining fat saute two finely-chopped pota- 
toes until soft and brown. Add six slightly 
beaten and salted eggs (too much beating 
makes heavy, watery omelet), then pork. 
1 c. chopped spinach, a bit of chopped 
parsley, chives, Shake pan, stirring in- 
gredients with fork until eggs start to set 
at edge. Keep moving pan in circular mo- 
tion, adding fat around edge and under 
omelet if necessary. At the first faint odor 
of browning eggs, flip the omelet over. 
When it is lightly browned and set aon 
both sides, roll it onto a platter, serve 
immediately. 

For variation, cook tomatoes (1 per 
person) until thick, season with salt, pinch 
of sugar. Cut incision on top of plain 


rolled omelet, pour in half the tomato, 
use rest as garnish. 


LENTEN DISH. Chef Louis Diat flips a golden 
omelet. (SEE: Kitchen Sense) 
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GHOULD baby suffer the discomfort of 
chafing, diaper rash or dry eczema, 
just apply soothing, medicated Resinol 
to relieve fiery itching and smarting. 

For several generations many mothers 
have relied on this gentle, quick-acting 
ointment for baby’s skin comfort. Let 
their experience guide you. At all druggists. 


R £ s i » | OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 
WILLY GARGA/N 


aS: FOR YOUR GARDEN! 
} . New hardy strains make gorgeous 
y Lilies easy to grow. Special chosen as- 


: sortment to give you continual succes- 
<7 sion of blooms all summer long. Guar- 
anteed to flower the first season! 
SEND NO MONEY—PAY LATER 
Quantity limited, so order 
= Lily bulbs SUPA s. 
der now... pay 
On delivery pay ~ ham 
only $1.94 plus C.O.D. 
charges. (Remit with or- 
der, we pay charges.) 
Money | beet if not — 
order toda 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. or" actiF, Stange are. ww. 












jor only ing else to bay. 


Uitineneetan Dent. Sif a Kansas 


bo FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (den- 
ture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™* EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


MODERN MEMORIALS $6§°° 










Cast aluminum, 6 x 16 inches. 
Raised lettering, border and wreath. CAST BRONZE 
slightly higher. ‘Write today for free section of actual 
marker, free — of other styles, sizes, prices, de- 
lepresentatives wanted. 


livered to your city. 

FIRESTONE FOUNDRY, Dept. 33 Ashland, O. 
FREE SEWING IDEAS 
101 clever ideas for making dresses, blouses, 
curtains, pajamas, many pretty things from 
flour, sugar, feed, and other cotton bags. 
FREE 32-page book “Bag Magic’’ shows pat- 
terns, pictures, sewing instructions easy to fol- 


low. Write today to National Cotton Council, 
Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 15. 












Ss UJILbs = ~< Gs ww EX AAG 
FAST FREEZER ay ae 
It’s easy to build this household appli- 
Spee and profitable to use. Save up to 


Oo %. Operates on 110 or 32 volts. ay 
5 sizes and are are coe to fol 
ENsoy MAKING ONE OF sinese : 


from new or used parts. N ; 
Pert knowledge yo needed. Mail $1. 00 ‘pull or 
check for com ? Sat plans and catalog. 


LE JAY MF CO., 410 Lodey Bidz. Minneapolis 8, Mina, 
MARCH 13, 1946 








Blackstone Studios 


FUND BOSS. Dr. Weed will pass anti-can- 
cer ammunition. (SEE: Corralling a Killer) 


Corralling a Killer 


During April, named Cancer Control 
Month by Congress, the public will be 
asked for $3-5 million to fight the disease. 

The American Cancer Society last 
week indicated where the money will go by 
allotting $800,000 of last year’s fund, 
promising more to come. 

Backed by 90 National Research 
Council scientists (experts on everything 
from physics to fungi), ACS gave the 
lion’s share of the money to pure research. 
Clinical study got only $100,000, 

Reasons. Cause must be found be- 
fore cure. Study must start with hows and 
whys of bone, tissue and gland growth. 

Investigation projects may explore 
such questions as why cancer sometimes 
follows (1) repeated tissue irritation, as 
in shaving; (2) ultra-violet radiation; (3) 
excessive sex-hormone secretion; (4) 
iodine-scanty diets; (5) artificially in- 
duced fever—or what kinship binds can- 
cer and such plant-ills as tobacco mosaic. 

Fountainhead. To researchers and 
institutions who can convince an experts’ 
committee they have a lead worth follow- 
ing, funds will be allotted by Dr. Lewis H. 
Weed, head of Johns Hopkins medical 
school and chairman of ACS’ grant board. 


Setback for Streptomycin 


Streptomycin works better than its 
cousin-drug, penicillin, against tularemia, 
undulant fever and some forms of tuber- 
culosis—but not against evolution. 

Infecting mice with gonorrhea and 
meningitis and then treating them with 
streptomycin, two Chicago researchers 
found the germs developed resistance to 
the drug far faster than to penicillin. 

The germs’ immunity lasted, too, and 
in some cases made their infection more 
dangerous. The scientists concluded that 
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For a Quick Snack . . . when 
friends drop in. Serve crisp waf- 
fles topped with -bacon, tomato 
slices, and creamy rarebit sauce. 
For — waffles, use Duff's! 





JUST ADD 


WATER 
ee. 





American Home Foops. inc 


Save Fingers 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 
Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at $4.25 less 10%. 
Catalog of Steel. Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


»” Famous industries 403 Garfield, Danville, ii. 
Setoguerda Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. Terente) 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice qorrected. Specch de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential i tute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. L. Bill and A.M.A. Dr. 
Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, R. 1. 


Resurface Floors 
Tufcrete RESURFACER 


Witt feather edge and bond te 








| STEEL GRIP 


Normal curing time 26 hours. 


TUFCRETE COMPANY 
Dept. A Des Moines 9, ta. 











Mows and Trims Lawns 


In One Simple 
Easy Operation 






MonTAMowER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% Ibs. of live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath through 
grass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds. No noise or 
clatter, As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
in use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 
once for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1071 KEELER BLDG. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR 


No Time Like 
Now to Get In 


McNess Business 


It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your ar one, asa McNess “Store 
on * Farmers bey, everything 
ghey. on Rate McNess Men because 
ess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also ° 
money-saving deals to customers make to Ra ise 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 


We Supply Capital—Start Now! MMBAaoLs 


There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply beny we | to help you 
i; started quick. You begin making money first da 

rite at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's a 
Tells all — no obligation. 


_THEM McNESS CO.,, 208 Adams St., Freeport, - 


BUY Piss: DIRECT 


The most economical and safest way to buy berry 
lante, fruit trees and all other nursery stock is direct 
Tom the grower. ua save the difference. This 
method of advertising and selling pute us in direct 
contact with our customers. All plants true to name, 
fresh dug and backed by our ‘satisfaction guarantee.” 
Write for FREE 1946 Catalog today. 


0. A. D. BALDWIN NURSERY 
Box 185 Bridgman, Michigan 


HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 


ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
by many nurses and certain hospitals—to quickly 
relieve vee ang me | externally caused pimples, 
rash, blemishes, Softens blackhead tips Kr easy 
removal! Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated 
SOAP AND 


CUTICURA 









Use Your 
CAR 
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“STAMP FINDER’! 
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GARcELow STAMP COMPANY, Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 


WATCHES Wanted 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. 


Lewe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


eltclemeeyeilele) Ma Orel ax 
CLM CUI Many Finish in 2 Years 


rant. Bgutvalen to resi- 


dent ochen! 9 spelt co your time and abfiitice permit 


B comoicted of Renae area Sate bs | aS = 





58th, Chicago 37 
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evolution was to blame—the streptomycin 
killed the weaker germs, allowing only 
strong ones to breed. The same thing had 
happened with sulfa drugs and penicillin 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 2, 1946). 

Blitz Prescription. They concluded: 
To help a patient instead of his disease 
germs, streptomycin must be given in 
large enough dosages to kill all the mi- 
crobes at once. 

Another finding: Making germs strep- 
tomycin-proof didn’t strengthen them 
against penicillin, or vice-versa—which 
may allow doctors one “second guess” 
against diseases affected by both drugs. 


Milk Vitamins 


Vitamin content of human milk prob- 
ably meets most of the needs of the human 
infant; cow’s milk doesn’t. 

Three Cornell university scientists 
said so last week. They announced these 
vitamin averages per quart: 


Bovine Human 
Vitamin A 1,800 units 3,200 units 
Vitamin C 20 mg. 50 mg. 
Vitamin D inadequate inadequate 
Vitamin B Group 
Riboflavin 2 mg. 0.4 mg. 
Thiamin 9.4 mg. 0.14 mg. 
Niacin 0.85 mg. 1.8 mg. 


“Of the lesser known nutritive fac- 
tors,” said Dr. B. L. Herrington, “cow’s 
milk compares favorably with human milk 
in pantothenic acid, pyridoxine and bio- 
tin, but it may be comparatively low in 
inositol and olic acid. Practically noth 
ing is known about the human require- 
ments of these substances.” 

During its first year, a baby needs 1,500 
daily units of A, 30 mg. C, 400-800 units 
D, .6 mg. riboflavin, .4 mg. thiamin, 4 mg. 
niacin, says National Research Council: 


Many a Mickle 


In one sector of the war against 
misery, last week brought victories in 
seven skirmishes: 

In Montreal, diabetic patients ate a 
special fat-free diet, went without insulin 
injections, flourished. In Baltimore, a 
spoiled sweet-clover extract saved all but 
two of 50 coronary thrombosis patients 
from further clotting—and death. 

In Berkeley, Cal., radio-activated 
krypton gas inhaled by laboratory animals 
was traced through their blood-stream—a 
promising new way to study artery-hard- 
ening. In San Francisco a man was cured 
of Simmond’s disease (mental, physical, 
sexual debility resulting from pituitary 
gland failure) by sex-hormone tablets. 

“Stone Skin." In Chicago, sclero- 
derma (“stone-skin” disease) yielded to a 
chemical akin to vitamin D. In Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., doctors reported nerve-snip- 
ping made a “fatal” high-blood pressure 
patient well enough to get into the Army, 
go abroad—and be killed in France. 

In the same city, a colleague found 
that tridione, recently found effective 
against “fit” epilepsy, also works against 
the more dangerous “seizure” variety 
(which involves memory or judgment- 
lapses, sometimes several hours in length). 





Religion 





International 


WHO, ME? Bishop Lowe heard amazing things 
about his post. (SEE: No Methodist Pope) 


No Methodist Pope 


“Spiritual leader of the Methodist 
Church . . . highest-ranking member” 
were just two of the lofty titles U.S. pa- 
pers applied to the newly-elected president 
of the church’s council of bishops. 

Last week the object of those phrases, 
Titus Lowe, 68, Bishop of Indianapolis 
(320,000 of America’s eight million Meth- 
odists worship in his diocese), did some 
necessary modifying ‘“‘so no one will think 
I’m a Methodist pope.”’ 

Democracy. As president of the 31- 
bishop council he said his only importance 
will be to preside over their meetings 
(only two are scheduled during his one- 
year term). Outside of those times “I am 
on an absolute level with all the other 
bishops; even Guring meetings all I do is 
keep order. And we never undertake any 
spiritual leadership. All our work is purely 
administrative.” 


Jewish Decline 


To most Americans few religions 
seem closer knit than Judaism. To Jews 
themselves, however, last week brought 
warning that nothing could be less true. 

Grimly outlining the situation was 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein, president of New 
York’s Jewish theological seminary, only 
training ground for new rabbis to serve 
750,000 “conservative” Jews in America. 
(Judaism’s three main branches here: Or- 
thodox, allowing no deviation from ancient 
tradition; Reformed, advocating change; 
and Conservative, following tradition but 
tolerant toward change.) 

Veterans. Said Dr. Finkelstein: Con- 
versions to other faiths are “a river,” 
particularly among overseas veterans, Al- 
ready, he said, half of the 4.6 million per- 
sons listed as Jews in America are not 
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affliated with any synagogue. The rest 
“are easy to weaken” with so few rabbis 
to defend their beliefs. 

Rabbi Ratio. “The five U.S. Jewish 
seminaries produce little more than 75 new 
rabbis a year. Two hundred conservative 
congregations have no full-time rabbi.” 
(Most Christian faiths have a minister for 
at least each 1,000 followers, Jews have 
one rabbi for each 3,000.) 

Rekindling. To stop this “trip to- 
ward extinction” Dr. Finkelstein and 100 
conservative rabbis last week launched a 
five-year campaign for $15 million. 

The money will build and support 
new seminaries to increase the number of 
rabbis, pay for educational work to re- 
focus the eyes of modern Jews on a faith 
older than the Western world itself, 


And It Shall Be Given 


Eager merchants braved snow and 
cold to look at piles of U.S. Army surplus 
ready for sale at depots in France. 

Huddled with them were representa- 
tives of the Protestant World Council of 
Churches. In the lines of trucks, heaps of 
shoes, blankets and medicines they saw 
aid for war-stricken families, not quick 
profits. But their hopes dimmed as rumors 
of top bidding soared close to $500,000. 
Council coffers were depleted through con- 
tinual spending for relief, 

Cash on the Line. Last week, how- 
ever, councilmen were busy distributing 
the 50,000 blankets, 20,000 pairs of shoes, 
tons of medicine, from the surplus trucks, 
They’d got the money in 36 hours. 

From council agents in New York 
came details of “how.” Several days be- 
fore bidding, councilmen in Geneva 
(world headquarters) telephoned across 
the Atlantic, begged for cash at once. 

From New York other phone calls 
contacted Methodist, Lutheran, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational-Christian de- 
nominations. They gave from $25,000 to 
$200,000 each. By next night the full 
amount was collected, the race was won. 


Cardinal & Dictator 


Winds over Rome curtailed Cardinal 
Spellman’s visit to Madrid, spared him 
new storms of criticism for being “friend- 
ly” with Spain’s Dictator Franco. Bad 
flying weather delayed his Rome departure 
24 hours. 

Earlier, the New York prelate at- 
tended a dinner given by Franco’s ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. Nine other New 
World cardinals were ill or “busy.” Then 
came word he’d attend a government din- 
ner for Spanish churchmen in Madrid. 
Critics, including Moscow, howled: “He’ll 
negotiate closer ties between Pope and 
Dictator.” 

Reply. Spellman snapped back. “No 
more political significance than when I 
stopped in Ireland and France.” 

In Madrid, Spellman attended a U.S. 
Embassy reception, had a 15-minute audi- 
ence with Foreign Minister Artajo. Of the 
conference, both the Cardinal and Spanish 
officials said: “It was a purely personal 
greeting.” Spellman did not see Franco. 
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COMPLETE CANDID CAMERA OUTFIT 
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LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 
% Genuine Simpson Ground and Pitch Polished Lens 
% Takes 16 Pictures on Any Standard No. 127 Film 
t Will Take Pictures in Full Color 
& Has “Bullseye” Level View Finder 


% Easy, Simple, Foolproof Operation 


PICTURES YOU TAKE TODAY 
WITH THIS BIG 3-IN-1 OUTFIT 
WILL BE THE TREASURES OF TOMORROW 
- » For while time stands still for no one, the memories 
of happy times can be preserved by Photocraft. Your 
Photocraft candid camera outfit comes to you ready ta 
go to work—with a handy shoulder strap carrying case 
Personalized with the name of your choice in 23-Ke. 
GOLD, and enough film for 48 exposures—for only 
$3.98 postpaid! Your Photocraft will also take full color 
pictures when loaded with Colorchrome film. So wheth- 
er for a gift or for yourself, order your Photocraft 
now! Our guarantee is your assurance of satisfaction. 






THREE 
ROLLS OF FILM 


, Learn Protitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


ce and prepare for future security 

y training @ ‘tome. and qultyes for 
J Diplo ma. XE Charts ey 
Pestrated Book FREE— Now! 


TF oct, ce-€ tae £ Obie St. Chinese 
WE WILL PAY YOU ‘25 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 
® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
nothing to try—write for maa ani 












promptly relieve coughs 
and tight, sore muscles of 


CHEST COLDS 


Wonderful For Grown-ups, Too! 
All thru the years—at the first sign of 
a cold—the Quintuplets’ chests, throats 
and backs are immediately rubbed with 
Musterole. It must be good! 

Musterole instantly starts to relieve 

coughs, sore throat and aching muscles 
of of colds. It actually helps break up pain- 
ful local congestion. Makes breathing 
easier. Of course Foy pe. want Musterole 
for your family! strengths. 
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RUSH THIS COUPON FOR CAMERA OUTFIT 428 









J * GENUINE PHOTOCRAFT 
CANDID type CAMERA 


* CARRYING CASE with 
Your Name in 23-Kt. GOLD 


* 3 ROLLS of No. 127 FILM 















nly on a “Examine Al Our Risk” 
GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
Yes, if you don’t feel that Photocraf 
is everything you expected, you may re- 
turn it in 10 days for complete refund. 
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i IMPERIAL INDUSTRIES—Dept. PC-255 7 
618 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Til. 

Rush my Photocrafe Candid Camera Outfit at $3.98 with 

Personalized ing Casecand 3 rolls of No. 127 Film. 
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Real Relief 


for Rupture Sufferers! 






‘The Web Truss has brought comfort to 
thousands of satisfied users. Enthusias- 
tic letters tell us it gives the weorer 
real relief. Scientifically shaped to 
do the job, made of strong washable 
materials, the Web Truss gives the 
RIGHT support WHERE NEEDED, 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


Write for FREE descriptive literature, or 
ask your druggist about the Web Truss. 


The WEB Truss Co. 


Hagerstown - Dept. Ps: Merylend 


CUIMIEC | LIKE 
Wins nos 


SHINE WITHOUT “POLISH” 
Replaces messy pastes. liquide. Simply glide over 
hap—coe presto!—you have o lustrous, lone- 
| 5 ror Men’ CA . ane Works ‘ike 7 
Shoes. Sells like wild! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Soren's os" 
ately to all who send names at once. [A penny 
postal will = SEND "NO MONEY—just your 











Kiristes Ce., 865 Kristes Sids., Akron, ©. 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


and other enemas trees. We); grow 14 million 


trees a yea 
MUSSER’ FORESTS, Inc, Indiana, Pa. 


FOREST TREES 


We grow 14 million trees a year. Write for com- 
plete catalog. 
ROUSSE FORESTS, Inc. indiana, Pa 


XMAS TREES 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write fee coneteh i Xmas tree bulletin, 
bans Be Price list. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Pa. 
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NO DOG'S LIFE Sugar Jacqueline is a German Toy 
e Spitz. “But she’s not a dog; she’s a 
baby,” says her “Mama,” Mrs. Willard Andrews, Newark, N.]J., 
who punishes Sugar with such scolding words as “Now you're 
acting like a doggie!” A gift to the Andrews eight years ago, 
Sugar has the best of everything—except a good disposition. She 
gets discipline from Mr. Andrews, who carts Sugar’s pet brand of 
milk along when they go to their summer home. Sugar knows no 1, MORNING SYMPHONY. Sugar’s dog-gone good at close har- 
tricks “because,” says Mrs. Andrews, “I wanted her to be a mony. She “sings” best when Mrs, Andrews leads off with ditty: 
baby.” Same theme guides her upkeep. Here’s one of Sugar’s days: ‘“Sugy, Sugy, don’t you cry; daddy’ll be President by and by.” 


2. JEWELRY, Sugar’s locket has a picture of 3, SQUIRREL COAT. Made over fro 4. HOT DOG, That’s Sugar when she is dressed 
herself and “Mama.” Dog gets $2.50 a week, ‘“‘Mama’s,” it was a Christmas gift in her handmade cap, monogrammed raincoat 
has a toy bank and $250 in a real bank. with blanket, stockings and candy. ~ ($4.95), or in her warm sweaters ($1-$3.98). 


5. GOING OUT. Sugar’s “favorite fur” is a $35 Alaskan seal with 6, OUCH, MY LEGS. Undoglike diet gave Sugar the rheumatiz. 
fitch collar, A bow ties on to match “Mama’s” dress. When Sugar, She'd rather fly than walk (66¢ excess-baggage plane fare, N.Y. 
8, dies, Mrs. Andrews plans to tan the hide, wear it as furpiece. to Washington). She joined the Andrews’ wedding trip in ’43. 
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7. HIGHCHAIR. Sugar makes’ 8. BOTTLE BABY. That was Sugar in 9, FIRST CHOICE. During rationing the Andrews sometimes 
no bones about where she eats. first year. Now her breakfast is: had to eat weiners so Sugar could have roast, steak or chops. 
Reason: She doesn’t get any. Coffee, cornflakes and fruit juices. For dessert, candy, peanuts in the shell or an ice cream cone. 





10. TABLE MANNERS. Sugar has her own fork, crocheted bib and mat. 11, ONE PLEA, That’s Sugar’s record. She gets a bath once a 





20 she'll have a cake with pink candles. week, twice daily summers, and a dash of “Heaven Scent.” 


@ 7 a 


For birthday party Apr. 










12. DENTAL CRIPPLE. Sugar has lost 15 teeth be- 13, BEDTIME Sugar has pajamas, but usually sleeps “raw” in her fancy crib, 
cause of her rich diet. (She gets Vitamin B and’ with $3.98 spread, baby blankets, embroidered sheets, lacy pillow-slips. If 
magnesia.) She tries her other fangs on guests. “Mama’s” little niece comes to visit, Sugar lets the real baby sleep there. 


RF Bw 











te €: x 
Pathfinder Photos 
14, BABY’S DOLL, Sugar sleeps quietly, holding a 15, LIGHTS OUT. Prepared to sleep late, Sugar goes to bed when the Andrews 
doll. Unsuccessfully spayed, Sugar had two pups, do, usually 9 or 10 o’clock, She gets aspirin at bedtime—the “Vet” ordered it 
disliked one, loved Spicy, a natural toe-walker. for her nerves. “It’s my mother—she teases Sugar,” Mrs. Andrews explains. 
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The Town 





Douglas Air-Photo Service 


ON THE BANKS OF THE WILLOW. New Richmond, Wis. looks to the future. (SEE: Growing) 


Growing 
New Richmond, Wis., had its share of 


tough breaks, but now faces a 
bright future thanks to CED plan 


For proof that. the small city will 
be an envied city of the postwar world 
take a look at New Richmond, Wis. (pop. 
2,701). 

Boom. Like most towns, New Rich- 
mond boomed during the war. To keep it 
rolling after the last shot was fired, lead- 
ing citizens organized a local Committee 
of Economic Development. Six months of 
surveys and planning pointed to a bright 
future. 

The surveys showed there will be jobs 
for 1,271 as against 506 in 1940; that 602 
homes will be built or improved at a cost 
of $930,000; electricity will go into 215 
homes at a cost of $283,393; farm con- 
struction will approximate $1 million; 
housewives eager for washers, refrigera- 
tors, stoves, etc. will spend $990,000 for 
appliances; auto dealers can expect to 
sell at least 1,228 new and used atttos for 
$1.6 million. 

CED planning produced blueprints 
for a $100,000 city hall in the center of 
town. Citizens raised $57,000 for a hos- 
pital. Its biggest industry, Doughboy Mills 
(flour, seed, feed, cereal), will fill in a 
12-acre swamp for a park. Coming up are 
plans for a new postoffice, a library, a 
youth center. And the CED committee 
says it has just begun to work. 

5,000 Population Goal. Wisely, New 
Richmond elects to guard against abnor- 
mal growth, Its goal: 5,000 population by 
1960 or 1965. 

Thanks to mechanical science, New 
Richmond feels that it will have all the 
advantages of a great urban center with- 
out the evils of congestion. With excellent 
health, educational, retail, recreational and 
professional services at their command, 
the people of New Richmond feel sorry 
for big city dwellers who have to cope 
with the “nightmares of street cars, sub- 
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ways, elevateds, traffic snarls . . . smoke, 
soot . . . endless honking of automobile 
horns . . . slums, tenements . . . block, 
upon block of houses jammed so tightly 
one against the other as to create...a 
sense . . . Of suffocation and despair.” 
New Richmonders think theirs is a better 
lot. 


Little City 

Twenty-three Little Rock, Ark., high 
school students will take over City Hall 
this spring, run city affairs for the week 
of Apr. 15-21. 

The students enter office by virtue of 
a “Little City” election held in December 
when 4,000 students elected five officials 
and 18 aldermen to represent them in Lit- 
tle Rock’s plan to teach children how to 
handle city government and ciyic respon- 
sibility. 

Inaugurated in January, the “new” 





officials hold office for six months, during 
which time they’ll spend their off-hours 
working alongside the real officials, learn 
city functions. They hold bi-monthly 
meetings, discuss and make recommenda- 
tions on legislation they consider bene- 
ficial to the town. 

Campaign Ballyhoo. Student officers 
were elected in a regular primary followed 
by a general election. Under teacher in- 
struction, they followed regular campaign 
methods, held parades, demonstrations, 
made speeches, used city polling stations 
and methods. 

Said Mayor Dan T. Sprick, sponsor 
of the plan: 

“By this method we believe Little 
Rock students will develop a closer rela- 
tionship with their city government and 
receive a better understanding and knowl- 
edge of city problems, aims and- func- 
tions.” 


Town That Fits 


Oak Ridge, Tenn., a city of 75,000 
built around plants that produced the 
atomic bomb, nestles in a horseshoe-shaped 
valley full of ridges and depressions. But 
despite this Oak Ridge “fits” its irregular 
site, presents a model of city planning, 
the American Society of Planning Officials 
said last week. 

Unlike most cities developed on rug- 
ged land, Oak Ridge avoids steep grades 
and all lots are “pitched” to make ideal 
homesites. Streets follow contours of the 
land, give the town not only an aesthetic 
appearance but make utility installations 
simple, easy to service. 

Jack Square. Another feature is 
shops built in neighborhood centers which 
accommodate other community services. 
Main center of the town is Jack Square 
where the high school, hospital, postoffice, 
other administration buildings are located. 
The high school and hospital serve the 
entire area, are located slightly away from 
the principal business district. 

The main business section is built on 





THIS IS THE RECORD. City Collector Roy Beard explains Little Rock's finances to Little City 
Treasurer Jack Pinckney (/.) and Little City Mayor Kelley Green (r.). (SEE: Little City) 
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TEENABELLE .. . . . . . by LAL! 





“Mr. Chadwick, do you think 16 is foo young 
for romance?” 


the periphery of a large parking area with 
emphasis on pedestrian traffic through the 
city streets rather than automobile traf- 
fic. When a car owner drives to the busi- 
ness section he parks his car, walks to 
the shops. 

Oak Ridge’s future is as uncertain 
as the future of the atomic bomb. But 
whether it “goes or stays” the methods 
used to adapt the city to its terrain and 
techniques employed to make it more liv- 
able will provide much material for stu- 
dents of city planning. 


Batter Up! 


Small town baseball comes of age 
this season. For the first time in its his- 
tory the National Baseball Congress will 
select the nation’s No. 1 small town team. 
The winner will be chosen at the annual 
NBC tournament at Wichita, Kan., where 
the cream of the nation’s industrial, serv- 
ice and other non-professional teams will 
compete Aug. 16-28. 

Eligibility in the small town competi- 
tion is restricted to clubs sponsored as a 
civic enterprise by towns of 5,000 and 
under. The winning team will have to play 
a lot of good baseball, prove itself in dis- 
trict, state tournaments before it earns the 
right to go to Wichita. 

Prize Money. But there’s plenty of 
incentive in the form of a $1,000 prize 
for the best town team (and another 
$10,000 if it wins the Wichita tourna- 
ment), plus $500 prizes for the team’s 
best pitcher and hitter. 

Ray Dumont, NBC sparkplug, cooked 
up the idea to stimulate baseball interest 
in small towns where Bob Feller, Charlie 
Keller, many other big league stars learned 
to play the game. 

Concerned because youngsters drift 
away from baseball after they leave high 
school, Dumont last week started a search 
for the most promising player in the 16- 
19 age bracket who might well be a mem- 
ber of some town team. He must be on 
the roster of one of the 48 NBC state 
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champions. He’ll be picked by 16 major 
league scouts at the Wichita tournament. 

The winner will get a free trip to 
the 1946 World Series, meet baseball big- 
wigs, may get a start toward a big league 
career. 


No Fair 

Fire last week hit Georgetown, Conn. 
(pop. 1,241), where it hurt most—in the 
town’s firehouse. Roused out of bed, vol- 
unteer firemen could only stand by, watch 
building and equipment (two trucks, an 
ambulance) go up in smoke, By the time 
firemen arrived from neighboring towns 
there was nothing to do but douse smoul- 
dering debris, count the damage: $40,000. 


Big Day 


The big day came and went for Ful- 
ton, Mo., last week. The two-hotel town 
where 9,000 live had planned for months 
to welcome 30,000 visitors. The two-star 
attraction: Missouri’s own Harry S. Tru- 
man and Winston Churchill for his only 
major U.S. speech on foreign policy. 

Autos were ready to bring Truman 
and Churchill from Jefferson City in time 
for a 24-mile parade. Fulton spent $1,700 
to decorate the streets in the U.S.-British 
motif. Local residents kept their cars in 
their garages to give the right of way to 
out-of-town automobiles, To feed the vis- 
itors, emergency dining rooms blossomed 
forth in church halls, community clubs, 
etc. Hard-working ladies labored with pots, 
pans and dishes, missing much of the 
sport, to see that none of Fulton’s guests 
went hungry. 

Word Barrage. From a press room 
in the basement of the gym at Westmin- 
ster college, where Churchill spoke, news- 
men sent out 90,000 words that put the 
Fulton, Mo., dateline on front pages 
around the globe. At evening the distin- 
guished visitors were scheduled to call it 
a day, head back to Jefferson City. 

A week before his Fulton appearance 
Churchill warmed up with a 15-minute 


talk in the Orange Bow! at Miami. Decked’ 


out in his Oxford scarlet cap and gown 
he got a University of Miami doctor’s de- 
gree, advised veterans to seek a college 
education. 


Action! Camera! 


Erwin Koenigsreiter just about dou- 
bled his theater business at Greendale, 
Wis. (pop. 2,600), with a bimonthly news- 
reel of local events. 

A 16-millimeter movie film hobbyist, 
Koenigsreiter “shoots” meetings of civic, 
school and parent groups, weddings, other 
events of interest in and around Green- 
dale. By using £ special projector and a 
powerful arc light which “blows up” the 
half-size film to screen size, Koenigsreiter 
says he gets the same effect as regular 
newsreels, 





Acme 


GUINEA PHEASANTS! Mrs. J. L. Wotkins 

feeds a few of her white guinea hens on her 

farm north of Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. Watkins 

raises around 1,200 hens a year, sells them to 

Chicago hotels where they wind up on menus 
as “pheasants.” 


He writes his own script, reads it into 
a microphone as the film unwinds. 

Said Koenigsreiter: “Customers get 
a great kick out of seeing themselves and 
their friends on the screen, They come 
for miles to see it.” 


Make Haste Slowly 


Believe it or not, thousands of ex- 
G.I.s want to go into the diaper wash 
business. To keep them from getting off 
on the wrong foot, the National Institute 
of Diaper Services last week issued a 
booklet titled How to Start a Diaper 
Service, 

No. 1 warning: Don’t try it in a 
town of less than 100,000 population. A 
town this size, says the institute, has a 
potential market of less than 400 custom- 
ers. 

Think of the turnover, the institute 
reminds. First week a diaper customer 
may use 90, second week 70, third less. 
Finally he tapers off to none. 

Got $12,000. Moreover it’s a busi- 
ness that can’t be started on a shoestring. 
Minimum capital investment: $12,000 to 
$15,000. Only the best of equipment can 
pass the rigid inspection required since 
health of the babies is involved. 

Despite all this, says the institute, 
thousands of inquiries continue to pour 
in, nearly all from men. Women show lit- 
tle interest, 


Seeder Planes 


Planting by plane is expensive but it 
pays off. 

Near Sells, Ariz., the government is 
revegetizing 50,000 acres of denuded In- 
dian pastureland by air, expects to finish 
the job within a few days. One plane 
plants 60 acres an hour. Special devices 
attached to the planes insure uniform 
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planting, strew seed down a 1,000-ft. wide 
strip at a swoop. 

In North Dakota, thousands of acres 
left fallow and full of craters by strip 
mining are being reclaimed by use of 
planes. Inaccessible to ordinary seeding 
equipment, the seeder-plane covers these 
lands with clover seed, and after a crop of 
clover, the burnt-out land is ready for new 
crops. 

Sow Poison, Too. Midwest farmers 
use planes to scatter grasshopper poison, 
dust commercial crops against insects and 
disease. Southern farmers use it to plant 
cotton and rice. 

Despite the expense, say users, un- 
productive lands made productive pay off. 





Merchandising 


Fact and Fancy. Advertising surveys 
show that factual ads, whether in news- 
papers, circulars or on the air, pay off. 
Superlatives, exaggerations sound good but 
the buying public takes them with plenty 
of salt. If you advertise, tell your story 
straight, pull no punches. It gives the 
reader faith in you, more faith in the 
product he buys. 


Free Displays. If you sell products 
made by Conti Corp., 45 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., you can get full counter 
and window display cards promoting their 
castile shampoos, other products. 


Models. Said to be the best informa- 
tion on how to build a profitable retail 
model business is contained in a series of 
booklets announced by Kramer Bros., 
Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. Kramer says 
they cover all important phases of suc- 
cessful retailing. 


Lighting. Electric supply shops can 
get a bulletin from F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, Ohio, containing several 
newly-designed fluorescent fixtures for 
stores, offices, schools and public buildings. 
They also include engineering data for in- 
stallation. 


Floor Finishing. Hardware stores, 
others might be interested in a bulletin 
put out by Clark Sanding Machine Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., containing suggestions 
for merchandising a floor-finishing rental 
department covering income and profit fig- 
ures for an average department. Folder 
includes display ideas, merchandising helps 
and illustrations of machines designed ex- 
clusively for renting. 


Gas and Oil. A national program of 
lubrication training schools in 40 cities 
where men will be trained as lubrication 
specialists to fill key jobs in automobile 
service establishments is announced by 
Alemite division of Stewart-Warner Corp., 
1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. Classes 
already have begun in some cities, will 
open in others shortly. Information on 
request. 
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Beauty and the beasts. 


Boston: After two exhausting 
days at a dog show, Charlotte Reisman 
crawled in with her Great Danes 
(above), bravely took a cat nap. 

Santa Monica, Calif.: Patrick 
and Michael Nicholson, 6 and 4, car- 
ried live hand grenades to kindergar- 
ten. Explained their red-faced ex-G.I. 
father: “I thought they were duds.” 

Mineola, L.I.: Jury foreman Ellis 
J. Lehman claimed the jury box gave 
him claustrophobia, got excused from 
duty in a murder trial. 

Washington: Supreme Court ruled 
U.S. was too greedy when it jailed 
bookkeeper Laird Wilcox for embez- 
zling $13,000, afterwards tried to col- 
lect income tax on the money. 

Eaton, Wis.: Angler Henry Schnell 
devised his own lure, sat for five hours 
by a hole in the ice, finally hauled up 
a six-foot, 91-pound sturgeon (below). 





International 
Dr. Garson. 


Press Association 
Ice angler. 


Winter Park, Fla.: Actress Greer 
Garson (above) was doubly honored. 
Rollins College gave her a Doctorate of 
Humanities, its first to an actress. 

New York: For radio fans, the Gi- 
ants may prove a confusing team. Its 
players include two Fischers, two Gor- 
dons, a Fox and a Foxx. 

Bloomington, Iil.: Feminine fans 
of Eisenhower caused a snag in the re- 
cruiting drive when Army had to take 
its poster down, remove lipstick- lip- 
prints from the General’s face. 

Fort Belvoir, Va.: Recruiting Sgt. 
Paul F. Hoffman, after six months, 
finally convinced himself, re-enlisted 
for a hitch in the Regular Army. 

Boston: A taxpayer eased his 
smarting conscience, sent the city 








treasurer this letter: “Here is $5. I 
think I owe you $30.” 

Detroit: AWOL Pvt. Walter Mi- 
chalowski, 28, hid four years in his 
family’s house, spent his time reading 
the dictionary. “It was pretty boring 
. .. I was up to the letter ‘M,’ ” he said. 

Ephrata, Wash.: Army reassured 
Pvt. John W. Elliot’s mother, told her 
it had air-expressed to him in Manila 
some shoes that fit—size 16 AAAA., 

Washington: A _ photographer 
caught Edwin W. Pauley against a 
background of lights, gave him an in- 
voluntary halo (below). But Senators 
opposed to his nomination as Navy 
Under Secretary remained unconvinced. 
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Kid meets kid. 


International 


Angel? 


Milwaukee: David Rogowski, 2, 
fell and broke his leg, got a consolation 
gift from a dairy that supplies his fam- 
ily milk—a one-week-old kid (above). 

New York: Joseph A. Idank used 
his 20-year savings to set up an engi- 
neering consultant’s office, broadcast 
an advertisement, got a $10 million or- 
der from a titled Indian in Karachi, 
India. 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Judge Ira C. 
Tilton dismissed a 13-year-old suit over 
a $00 dead horse. Up for its eighth 
trial, the case has cost $1,000 to date. 

Springfield, Ill.: Vet Edward J. 
Kurt soberly told police he went to a 
party, generously gave his car keys to 
someone, took a cab home. His prob- 
lem: He can’t remember who it was, 
hasn’t seen the car since. 

Newton, Mass.: Edward C. Ham- 
mond put together parts from 16 cars, 
a trailer, a tractor, a mowing machine, 
came up with what he calls a “Weep” 
(below). 
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IDEA-MAKER. Miss Harris (with pupils) dug 
up “fairy godfather.” (SEE: A Is for English) 


A Is for English 


Miss Hortense L. Harris makes Eng- 
lish a labor of love for her pupils at 
Gloucester, Mass., high school. 

Her classes in modern drama make 
youngsters theater-wise in a town that 
never sees a Broadway play. She has her 
pupils read scripts of Broadway successes, 
give reports in proportion to the impor- 
tance of the play. In classroom discus- 
sions, for instance, whacky Arsenic and 
Old Lace rates 15 minutes, a satire like 
I’d Rather Be Right, three whole periods. 
Pupils get A for reading 12 dramas a 
month, B for eight, C for four. Three out 
of four read 20 dramas a month, 

Curtain Time. Miss Harris calls on 
the great actors of the stage to help her 
teach Shakespeare. For example, pupils 
learn the fine points of Hamlet and Othello 
by listening to recordings of Maurice 
Evans and Paul Robeson. 

Today’s newspaper is Miss Harris’ 
textbook for short story writing. She 
clips interesting stories from the papers, 
assigns pupils to supply plot, beginning, 
conclusion, setting, or the whole works. 

Another of Miss Harris’ projects is a 
book, Gloucester in Song and Story. It’s 
a collection of pictures, legends and stories 
of Gloucester taken from hundreds of 
books, documents and papers. Student 
typists did the “printing,” art pupils sup- 
plied the illustrations, a wood-working stu- 
dent the cover. The whole school helped 
out, but, said Miss Harris, “The English 
department supplied the brains.” 


Lunch Time 


Still laboring in low-gear after the 
16-day FEPC filibuster, the Senate last 
week passed a bill providing for a per- 
manent program to supply balanced lunch- 
eons to U.S. school children, 

At week’s end Senate and House con- 
ferees were trying to agree on how much 
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Try My Way of Living 
e “or Just90 


“are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion 
upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spelis of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men = 
women from {6 to 86 won Wan old,”’ 

AL WILLIAMS, est Coast 
ditioning expert. 
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MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAN BLADE / 


No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow. 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 


“te ha 
Durham blades to fit either razor, 5 for 50¢. 1 


Barber -type 


NOW LAWN MAINTENANCE 


REVOLUTIONIZED BY 


WHIRLWIND JUNIOR | j 


POWER MOWER 


Employs service-tested, patented, suction-lift, 
rotary-scythe cutting principle. Cuts grass 
of any height; trims close to trees, 
fences, under shrubbery, along 
walks and flower beds. Cuts 

on forward and back- 
ward travel; mulch- 
ifies clippings. Ask 
your deoler cbout 
WHIRLWIND Junior. 







WHIRLWIND LAWN MOWER CORP., 


Dept. p-1 
730 West Virginia Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


IT’S WONDERFUL FOR 


BACKACHE 


Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson's BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 
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of Uncle Sam’s money could be earmarked 
for the program. In passing the bill the 
Senate beat off an economy bloc, set the 
figure at $115 million a year, which was 
$65 million more than the House’ previ- 
ously had voted. 

Free for Some. The bill provides 
for free lunches for those who can’t pay. 
Others will get meals at cost or less. Any 
state may apply for Federal aid, but must 
match the U.S., dollar for dollar, in the 
fiscal years 1947 through 1950. From 1951 
through 1955 the states would put up 
$1.50 for every U.S. $1, after that $3 
for $1. 

A good share of the funds presumably 
will be spent in small cities and towns, 
since 199,000 of 213,000 schools are in 
rural areas and in cities under 30,000, 


Future Citizens 


U.S. public schools are teaching 28 
million “‘future citizens who must be pre- 
pared to take over the duties of the coun- 
try,” says Miss Mary S. Meighen, Es- 
canaba, Mich., grade school supervisor. 

Convinced that such training should 
be started at an early age, Miss Meighen 
fashioned a program for fifth-graders. 
Teachers were instructed to fuse courses in 
geography, history, civics “in a way that 
would build up appreciation of America.” 

Learn About U.S. As pupils read, 
listened, discussed, planned in commit- 
tees and prepared reports, charted results, 
they learned that the U.S. was something 
more than a union of 48 states: It was a 
land of many industries, products, races; 
varied climate; great opportunities. Study- 
ing the pages of history showed the young- 
sters what made the U.S. great. Civics 
classes impressed upon them the privileges, 
and corresponding duties, of good citizen- 
ship. Their charts and maps brought the 
whole picture into clearer focus. : 

It’s a little early in the game to look 
for concrete results but teachers report 
that the youngsters get a lot of fun out of 
the course, are bound to profit by it in 
years to come. 





Escanaba Daily Press 


ON THE BEAM. Escanaba fifth-graders learn 
that every privilege carries with it an obliga- 
tion. (SEE: Future Citizens) 


























































Books 


Lincoln Gallery 


Top billing this month goes to Mr. 
Lincoln's Camera Man: Mathew B. 
Brady (Scribner’s: $7.50) which, besides 
being a portfolio of notable photographs, 
tells the story of the Civil War’s cele- 
brated picture-taker. 

Roy Meredith has done the splendid 
job of a curious researcher, joyously at 
work among 280 pictures in which Lin- 
coln reveals the soberness of his life or 
the ordeal of being photographed in his 
day. 

Scudda-Hoo! Scudda-Hay! by 
George Agnew Chamberlain (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill: $2.50). This book, they say, owes its 
rise to Bing Crosby’s song about a mule 
in which the long-eared beast was de- 
scribed as erratic, weak-brained, stupid 
and stubborn. Chamberlain’s two mules, 
at least, are quite the opposite. Now 
Crosby has swallowed his song. 

Starling of the White House as 
told to Thomas Sugrue by Col. Edmund 
W. Starling (Simon & Schuster: $3). Col. 
Starling’s Secret Service assignment was 
“Never let the President out of your 
sight.”” Here are behind-the-scenes stories 
of Wilson, Col. House, Harding, Hoover, 
F.D.R. Worth the money if you want a 
chatty, intimate, well-organized index to 
an era, 

Wild Calendar by Libbie Block 
(Knopf: $2.75). A thumping good novel 
about a woeman’s search for happiness, de- 
fined according to whatever she gleaned 
from radio, movies and magazine ads. Im- 
portant and entertaining, as well. 

While You Were Gone: A Report 
on Wartime Life in the U.S. edited by 
Jack Goodman (Simon & Schuster: 
$3.50). A colorful, thrill-packed history 
with Allan Nevins analyzing our feelings, 
Paul Gallico our talk, Carey McWilliams 
our race problems, Jonathan Daniels our 
Presidential hopes, Henry F. Pringle our 
war agencies. Donald M. Nelson, Russell 


-Lord, James Thurber, Norman Corwin, 


Raymond Rubicam and a dozen others 
tackle their fields. Well worth the money. 

Guide to Model Aircraft by David 
C. Cooke (McBride: $3). A book for 
everyone interested in full-sized or model 
planes. Profuse illustrations, designs and 
directions. 


Pathfinders 


Gang Buster in Tokyo 


People who know burly Ex-Cop Lewis 
J. Valentine, the Gang Buster commenta- 
tor and the man Gen. MacArthur has 
asked to revamp Japan’s police on demo- 
cratic lines, say he has two personalities. 

Professionally, he’s the hard-hitting, 
straight-thinking racket-smasher who as 
police commissioner made New York “the 
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Acme 
“FINEST” FOR TOKYO. (SEE: Gang Buster 
in Tokyo) 


world’s best-policed city.” He fires ques- 
tions machine-gun fashion. His mission: 
Proving “crime does not pay.” His meth- 
od: “Just doing his best” on every job. 

Up Again. Four times in 42 years 
on the force, dirty politics shoved him 
back to pavement-pounding. Character- 
istically, he stuck out his jaw, came up 
battling. 

But—with friends—Valentine is sen- 
timental, kindly, talkative, full of jokes, 
quick to laugh, willing to listen. Chief 
regret in going to Tokyo is he won’t “get 
the flowers and garden going” at the mid- 
victorian Brooklyn home he shares with 
“Mama” (his wife), a sister-in-law, and 
two aristocratic cocker spaniels, 

He’s proud of his four daughters, 
nine grandchildren, mourns his only son’s 
death in 1920 and the days when nine 
people sat at his table. 

Rooter. “Japan,” he grumbles, “is 
a heck of a long way from the Dodgers.” 
An ex-baseball player, at 64 he’s addicted 
to fishing, boxing matches, pinochle and 
poker at Knights of Columbus Hall. 

“The cops’ cop” is what they call 
Lewis J. Years on the “confidential squad” 
show in his conservative suits. Relentless- 
ly honest, he always refused patronage. 

Brooklyn-born and bred, he’s Irish 
and Catholic to the core (once planned to 
be a priest), 6 feet of brawn, grey-eyed, 
granite-jawed. He quit school to help in 
his father’s grocery, studied nights, be- 
came wagon boy for a department store. 

Almost a Fireman. But he itched for 
excitement and in 1903 took a fireman’s 
exam—with a police test for good meas- 
ure. The police form went through first, 
and in November Valentine was one of 
“New York’s finest”—a cop. Thirty years 
later Mayor La Guardia asked him to 
“clean up” the police and the city. 

First "Money." Last September the 
“honest cop” left his $12,500-a-year job 
as New York City police commissioner to 
be a $50,000-a-year commentator on 
Philip Lord’s Gang Busters radio program. 
“My first chance,” he said, “to make 
some real money.” 

Valentine gave swift answer to his 
“call from Uncle Sam” via Gen, Mac- 
Arthur. Even before Waterman Pen Co. 
(Gang Buster sponsors) gave him “leave 
of absence” with plans to broadcast short- 
wave when possible, he said “yes.” Now 


he hopes to mold typical Jap cops to his 
ideal policeman: “Public Friend No. 1.” 
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To make the most effective 
use of that modern insect 
killer DDT, apply it with the 
postwar Hudson ADMIRAL 

—the same, new-type, DDT 
duster used by the hundreds of 
thousands to prevent disease 
and death among our fight- 
ing men during the war. But 
whether you use DDT, or any 
other dust insecticide or fungi- 
cide, the ADMIRAL makes 
dusting so much easier, so much 
cleaner, so much more effective 
than you believed possible that 
dusting will be a pleasure. See one 
at your dealer—you'll see what 
we mean. Do it today. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 
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Smiles 


Warning 


“Love at first sight” is romantic, 
And fine in a movie or book, 
But cold, hard reality warns us 
It’s best to take one more look. 
Philip Lazarus 


“Mrs. Jones certainly is a woman of 
rare foresight.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, she always makes her husband 
angry before sending him out to beat the 
carpet.” 


“No, daughter, I won’t give you any 
money to buy new clothes.” 

“But, father, what am I going to do 
without a riding habit?” 

“Get the walking habit.” 


Teacher, making plans for a special 
program on February 22, inquired of her 
class: 

“Children, what sets Washington 
apart from other people? Why, for in- 
stance, should we celebrate his birthday 
more than mine?” 

“Oh, I know,” rejoined a_ bright 
youngster in the third row, “/e never told 
a lie.” 


“How do you like your new wash- 
ing machine, Mrs. Perkins?” 

“°Tain’t no good. Every time I try to 
bathe in it it knocks my feet from un- 
der me.” 


“Why did Jordon put that ‘Under 
New Management’ sign in his shop win- 
dow? I see he’s still there.” 

“Didn’t you hear? He got married 
last week.” 


“At last I’ve been promised a part in 
that new play.” 

“Fine! What is it?” 

“I’m to play the part of a man who’s 
been married 40 years.” 

“Too bad you didn’t get a speaking 
part.” 


“Daddy, what’s a garden plot?” 
“Worms and bugs, my son, that plan 
on eating up our vegetables.” 


“What advantages do pajamas have 
over an old-fashioned nightgown?” 

“Don’t know. I’ve never worn pa- 
jamas over an old-fashioned nightgown.” 


“My wife hates the telephone com- 
pany, but I can’t say that I approve of 


| her method of getting even with the com- 


” 


pany. 
“No? Why not?” 

“She uses our new car to knock down 
their poles.” 


The city cousin was being introduced 
to country culture. The intricacies of the 
incubator were explained in detail. 


“You understand, don’t you?” she 
was asked. 

“Yes,” she replied hesitantly. 
where does the hen sit?” 


“But 


“What ever became of that girl you 
used to make love to in the hammock?” 
“Oh, we fell out!” 


“T wonder why barbers find it so easy 
to make friends?” | 

“Well, they never hesitate to scrape 
an acquaintance!”’ 


“Too bad about your hotel burning. 
Were there any fatalities?” 
“Just the night watchman — we 


couldn’t wake him up.” 


“Do your eyes bother you, Girlie?” 

*No—why?”’ 

“Well,” replied the G.L., 
bother me something awful!” 


“They 


“T can’t understand why that girl is 
so popular with the men. She doesn’t sing 
or play the piano, nor is she a brilliant 
talker.” 

“Maybe that’s the reason.” 


Brain Teaser No. 124 


An order for 
boxes had to be filled 
in 20 working days. 
Two workmen, one 
capable of filling the 
order in 50 days and 
the other in 60 days, were put on the job 
and worked together for 8 days; then 
they were joined by a third workman. If 
the three men filled the order on time, in 
how many days could the third workman 
have filled it working alone? 

Solution to No. 123 

Subtract every number in turn from 
every larger number, and we get 358, 716, 
1611, 358, 1253, and 895. Because 179 is 
the common divisor of these numbers it 
will leave a common remainder, 164, in 
the original numbers given. 








“How could | get here on time? Those 
blankety blank bus drivers are on strike.” 


PATHFINDER 
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Think of the many thousands who look to the Red Cross for aid and comfort in lonely hours of 
desperate need. Think what its many services and safeguards can mean to your town... to you, 
and your loved ones. Then remember that your voluntary services, backed up by your con- 
tributions, make it possible for the Red Cross to carry on in your community. Your individual 
gifts are its only source of income. Without you and your neighbors there would be no Red Cross. 


* GIVE to the Red Cross today! * 





ORSON WELLES 


Known to millions for his 
superlative achievements on 
Stage, screen, and radio. 
Author, actor, director, 
peseeeet -\e2 man living 

as shown such creative 
versatility im the entertain- 
ment world. 


ARCH OBOLER 


Noted writer and director 
of unique radio mystery 
dramas—absolutely tops in 
his field. Winner of na- 
tional awards for finest 
dramatic broadcasts; writer 
of over 400 original radio 


plays. 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


Internationally famous di- 
rector of the finest screen 
mysteries the films have 
et produced, such as The 
Thirty-Nine Steps, The 
Lady Vanishes, Suspicion, 
The Lodger, and Spell- 
bound. 


LEVIS J. VALENTINE 


The world famous cop who 
became Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City 
—largest police force on 
earth. Recognized authority 
on crime and crime detec- 
tion. 


DASHIELL HAMMETT 


Greatest living master of 
the detective story. Author 
of The Maltese Falcon, The 
Thin Man, The Glass Key, 
and other standard classics 
of the modern detective 
story. 


re You A Mystery Novel Fiend? 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE OF A LIFETIME! 


ODAY we invite you to become a member of a great new book club. Mark the name well, 


because you will 


ear more of it—The Unicorn Mystery Book Club. Our invitation is one 


we think you will not be able to resist, a veritable chance of a lifetime for any real dyed-in- 


the-wool mystery novel fan. 


are we so sure you will want to join? Because aside from other advantages you will 

receive four top-notch mystery novels each month, selected for you by the above five great 
living masters of the mystery story in books, films, radio, the theatre, and in real life. 

The four novels chosen for you by these authorities are selling at not less than $2.00 to $2.50 

apiece in the stores—or eight to ten dollars in all. But all you pay is only two dollars for all 


four novels 
bargain in the world of books! 


bound in one, big, bandsome volume—four for one—an absolutely unheard-of 


You owe it to yourself to read the following details of the new Club, keeping in mind that 
‘we are presently limiting membership to a comparative few—and that if you do not join at once 


you may find yourself only on a waiting list. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES > 
If you are a mystery fan, you know just how difficult 
it is to choose among the hundreds of mystery stories 
offered you on bookstore shelves, or in the lending 
libraries. You want to spend time and money only on 
the best, the ones you are most certain to enjoy. But 
bow to decide among them? = 

Haven't you often wished you could hire an expert 
reading staff to read them all for you, to hand over 
only the cream of the crop? Yet how can one person 
afford such a staff? 

Fifty thousand people can! And they can have a 
board of experts sitting on the selections that one 
could imagine only in his wildest dreams. : 

Better still, the fifty thousand, banded together in 
a club, can have such tremendous purchasing power 
that the novels will cost them only a FRACTION of 
the regular retail price! Books that can be bought at 
no less than $2.00 to $2.50 apiece become available 
to club members on -a four-for-one basis—four such 
books bound in one volume at only $2.00 IN ALL, 
plus the 15c that it costs to mail—an immense bargain. 

FOUR BEST MYSTERIES EACH MONTH 

If you join now we send you the four novels described 
at the left, printed from the original plates, in a 
beautifully bound volume of 864 pases. fust read the 
panel describing the novels, authors, and raves of the 
critics. Each of these books has been chosen from 
many by an expert reading staff, then adjudged worthy 
of club publication, and finally selected by a member 
of the board as his choice for the month. 

Would you want to read the novel that Alfred 
Hitchcock, king among the directors of mysteries on 
the screen liked best, or the magnificent Orson Welles, 
or Arch Oboler, who has chilled and thrilled millions 
with his gripping radio mystery dramas, or Lewis J. 
Valentine, formerly head of the biggest police force 
on earth, or Dashiell Hammett, acknowledged mas- 
ter among mystery writers? If these books thrill these 
men, would they thrill you? . 

You know the answer to that question! You know 
the quality of the books you will receive. 


APPLICATION FORM 
Unicorn Mystery Book Club 

Brooklyn 1, New York 

Please enroll me as a member of the Unicorn Myste 


monthly volume in the edition checked 
Deluxe Edition 


pay $2.00 plus 15c mailing cost for regular Edition (or $2.50 plus 
15c mailing cost for Deluxe Edition.) 
It is understood that I have the right to resign from the club 
at any time. 


J 
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Book Club. 5 
starting with the current monthly volume containing the four 
mystery novels described on this page. Each month hereafter yous 
are to send me the club selection for that month. I want my 


ow. 
[] Regular Edition 
ve days after I receive each monthly selection I will § is read and considered by our reading staff 


NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE— 


YOU CAN RESIGN AT ANY TIME 
Every month hereafter your postman will hand you 
another such volume, containing four more such mys- 
tery novels, all complete and unabridged, all exactly 
the same as in the original edition. And so, without 
fuss or feathers, you are ready for more weeks of 
reading enjoyment. 

But suppose after your first volume, or your second, 
or your twelfth, you want for some reason to resign 
from the Club. You can! You can resign at any time. 
There is never any obligation to continue. 

What can you lose by joining at once? Remember 
that by waiting or delaying your application you 
may lose your present opportunity to join—witness 
the numbers of people who are jamming our mailbags 
with their applications, and who write in such paeans 
of praise after receiving and reading their first book. 
In spite of the fact that this.is the best and biggest 
thing that has yet happened in the mystery book field, 
we are forced to limit membership to only fifty thou- 
sand this year. We just cannot get more books than 
that made. Half that number have already applied for 
membership, and it will not be long before our quota 
is filled. 

So we urge you—don’t wait. If the four mystery 
novels in your first volume do not live up to expec- 
tations, then resign. You have that right at all times. 

DELUXE EDITION IF YOU DESIRE 


Some people insist on exceptionally rich bindings for 
their emo be mg and to satisfy them we weg de- 
signed a Deluxe Edition for which we charge 50 cents 
extra a volume. 

Make no mistake. The $2.00 Regular Edition is very 
good-looking, and the contents of course are exactly 
the same as in the $2.50 Deluxe Edition. 

If you wish, however, you may haye the Deluxe 
Edition, which is bound in a fine, linen-weave cloth, 
stamped in oe pd go and two colors, with tinted 
Page tops, head and tailbands, and decorative end- 
papers. The design is especially worked out to make 
a luxurious set for your library. 

Suit yourself on your choice of editions, 
but be sure to indicate on the Application 
i Form at left the edition you wish. And 
do it now! 


THE UNICORN MYSTERY BOOK CLUB 
GUARANTEE 


§ Every single mystery novel recommended 
by the critics and by a reputable publisher 


before final selection by the Board of Judges. 
The novel need not be brand-new, so long 
as it is comparatively recent, nor do we bar 
an exceptional novel that has been serialized 
in a magazine. We guarantee you cannot buy 
any of the four monthly club selections in 
book form on our date of publication at 
less than $2.00 to $2.50 each, or $8.00 to 
$10.00 in all, except through the Club. 
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Copyright 1946, Unicorn Mystery Book Club 


JOIN THE CLUB TODAY! 


START WITH THESE FOUR COMPLETE FULL 
LENGTH NOVELS—BOUND IN ONE VOLUME 


THE LUCKY STIFF 
By Craig Rice 
The moment Anna 
Marie St. Clair was to 
die in the electric chair, 
she — or maybe it was 
only a ghost—appeared 
to the suddenly sobered 
John J. Malone. So be- 
gins the giddiest man- 
hunt of the famous trio: 
Malone, Helene, and 
Jake Justus. $2.00 at 
bookstores. 
*“‘High-powered start and knockout 
finsh. Gory, grim, deft, and hilarious. 
Extra good!” 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
“A honey of a new sory . . « fast and 
furious and eee unny.”’ 
an Diego Journal 
“It’s all in true Craig Rice tradition— 
and quite a tradition that’s come to be!’’ 
Chicago Sun. 


EXPERT IN MURDER 
By Charies L. Leonard 


A brilliantly told tale 
of intrigue and danger 
against the exotic back- 
ground of Casablanca 
and fanatical Arab 
groups. A ve em | 
yarn you cannot affor 
to miss. $2.00 at book- 
stores. 

“Moves with uninter- 
rupted crescendo of ex- 

citement and death.’’ Chicago Tribune. 
“Superbly told.’’ Chicago Daily News. 
“For those who like action-plus.” 
New York Herald Tribune. 
“Clicks along at airplane speed.’’ 
Boston Globe. 


RUMOR HATH IT 
By Christopher Hale 


The strange Mr. Izenga 
collaborates with Lieu- 
tenant French in solving 
a series of brutal crimes. 
$2.00 at bookstores. 

In our opinion, the 
best of the Lieutenant 
French mysteries that 
have drawn a large and 
enthusiastic following. 
Still too early for the 
reviews. However, we 

agree with the Saturday Review of Lite 
erature, which says: ‘‘Best of a good lot 
of French stories, and a real contribu- 
tion to current mysteries. Baffling, amuse 
ing, and very well written.” 


THE DEVIL IN THE 
BUSH 
By Matthew Head 


Reminiscent of Somer- 
set Maugham at his best, 
this gripping tale of 
murder at a tiny African 
settlement is as different 
as can be from the usual 
run of mystery novels. 
Guaranteed to hold you 
from start to finish. 
$2.00 at bookstores. 

The book is still too new for many 

reviews. Here are two early ones. 
“Exotic African background trims this 
rousing account of an American’s ad- 
ventures at and around the Congo-Ruzi 
station.” New York Herald Tribune. 
‘‘Makes for a lot of reading pleasure.” 
The New Republic 





